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Nor mock my toil— a lonely gleaner I, 

Through fields time-wasted on sad inquest bound, 

Where happier Bards of yore have richer harvests found ; 

So shalt thou list, and haply not unmoved, 

To a wild tale. 
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PREFACE. 

In the history of the Middle Ages, instances but 
too frequently occur of cruelty and oppression : it 
would, however, be difficult, even in that age, to find 
one where the victim was so blameless and her fate 
so dark as that of the unfortunate Blanche, Queen of 
Castile. 

The romantic incidents of her short but eventful 
life, appeared to me not unsuited to a poem. I am 
but too sensible of my want of power to do justice to 
the subject ; but the deep interest of her story, and 
the world-wide sympathy that must be felt for her 
tragic fate, may, perhaps, secure for the following 
romance that attention which it could not otherwise 
hope to obtain : and if over one page an eye shall glisten. 

44 Or if one heart throb higher at its sway, 
The wizard note has not been touched in vain." 
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PREFACE. 



It lias been well observed by Southey that the power 
of story is strikingly exemplified in the Italian heroic 
poets, they please universally even in translations 
when little but the story remains. 

I lay no claim to originality, either in the measure 
I have chosen, or in the structure of my poem, it is 
a feeble imitation of that adopted by the greatest of 
modern Bards, 1 and which he has termed the " Ko- 
mantic stanza," adding that it appears so natural to 
our language that the very best of our poets have not 
been able to protract it into the verse properly called, 
Heroic, without the use of epithets, which are to say 
the least unnecessary. 2 

The gifted author of the " Lays of Ancient Rome 3 
has borrowed from, and acknowledges his obligations 
to the same unrivalled Bard, whom he justly terms 
" the great restorer of our ballad-poetry — who united 
to the fire of a great poet the minute curiosity and 
patient diligence of a great antiquary." 4 



i Sir Walter Scott. 

3 Introduction to 4 Lay of the Last Minstrel.' 

3 Mr. Maeaulay. 

4 See Preface to * Lays of Ancient Rome/ 
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But, 1 hope, that what Sir William Jones has said 
of Horace, will not apply to me ; that he not only 
imitated the measures of the Greek poets, but even 
translated almost word for word the brightest pas- 
sages of 'Alcaeus, Anacreon,' and others. 1 

1 Essay on the Poetry of the Eastern Nations. 

Cowes, Isle of Wight; 
July 2, 1852. 
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ADDITION TO THE PREFACE. 



The principal Poem in the following collection 
was composed under painful and very unfavorable 
circumstances. Mental anxiety had seriously impaired 
the health of the author, and compelled him to pass 
much of his time in travelling for change of air and 
scene. To this must be ascribed the appearance of 
carelessness, with which that work has been justly 
charged. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, no 
efforts have been spared to correct the many errors 
the former publication contained. The whole has 
been carefully and attentively revised ; many passages 
have been compressed, and such additions made as 
appeared to be appropriate. The author begs to 
thank that portion of the press which has noticed 
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ADDITION TO THE PBEFACE. xi 

his very imperfect productions for their liberality 
towards him. He ventures to hope that the efforts 
he has made to improve the work will meet with their 
approbation. 

But he is sensible that Poetry has ceased to be 
fashionable. " The guardian angel of humanity in 
every age," as an eloquent writer has denned Poetry, 1 
is not so welcome as she once was in our homes — and 
poets are still challenged to resign the civic crown to 
reasoners and mechanists. 

The writer of these pages hopes he shall not expose 
himself to the charge of vanity or egotism, if he re- 
calls to the reader's attention some observations that 
have flowed from gifted minds in defence of the 
neglected art. 

u Valerius Maximus observes that the ancient Roman 
ballads were probably of more benefit to the young 
than all the lectures of the Athenian schools, and that 
to the influence of the national poetry were to be 
ascribed the virtues of such men as Camillus and 
Fabricius." 2 

1 M. De Lamartine. 

2 Preface to * Lays of Ancient Rome,' p. 16. 
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xii ADDITION TO THE PREFACE. 

The Poems of Homer and his contemporaries were 
the delight of infant Greece, they were the elements 
of that social system which is the column upon which 
all succeeding civilisation has reposed. Homer 
embodied the ideal perfection of his age in human 
character, nor can we doubt that those who read his 
verses were awakened to an ambition of becoming 
like to Achilles, Hector, and Ulysses. The truth and 
beauty of friendship, patriotism, and persevering 
devotion to an object were unveiled to their depths in 
these immortal creations. 1 

The Provencal Trouveurs, or inventors, preceded 
Petrarch, whose verses are as spells which unseal 
the inmost enchanted fountains of the delight which 
is in the grief of love ; it is impossible to feel them 
without becoming a portion of that beauty which 
we contemplate. It were superfluous to explain 
how the gentleness and elevation of mind connected 
with these sacred emotions, can render , men more 
amiable, more generous, and wise, and lift them out 
of the dull vapours of the little world of self. 



• Shelley's « Essays/ vol. i. 
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ADDITION TO THE PEEFACE. xiii 

The cultivation of poetry is never more to be 
desired than at periods when, from an excess of the 
selfish and calculating principle, the accumulation 
of the materials of external life exceed the quantity 
of the power of assimilating them to the internal 
laws of human nature ; the body has then become 
too unwieldy for that which animates it. 1 

What were virtue, love, patriotism, friendship, — 
what were the scenery of this beautiful universe 
which we inhabit, — what were our consolations on 
this side of the grave, — and what our aspirations 
beyond it, — if poetry did not ascend to bring light 
and fire from those eternal regions where the owl- 
winged faculty of calculation dare not ever soar. 

Poetry makes immortal all that is best and most 
beautiful in the world ; it redeems from decay the 
visitations of the divinity in man. 2 

" For deeds to die however nobly done, 

And thoughts of men do in themselves decay ; 
But wise words taught in numbers for to run, 
Recorded by the Muses live for ay, 
Ne may with storming showers be wash'd away, 
Ne bitter breathing winds with harmful blast, 
Nor age nor envy shall them ever waste." — Spenser. 

1 Shelley's « Essays,' vol. i. a Ibid. 
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xiv ADDITION TO THE PREFACE. 

The author of the beautiful fragment called 
' Christabel,' 1 to whose genius Sir Walter Scott 
makes " the acknowledgment due from the pupil to 
his master,' * has told us that Poetry gave him the 
habit of wishing to discover the good and the beau- 
tiful, in all that met and surrounded him. 

I am far, indeed, from supposing that any pro- 
ductions of mine can kindle either deep emotions 
or lofty aspirations, but if the true object of Poetry 
be, what I believe it to be, — to sway the fancy and 
the feelings, — to soothe — to refine — to elevate, — 
I can with truth say, that I have laboured with an 
earnest desire to attain this end ; and have besought 

" The spirit of Heaven's truth to be my guide 

Through the bright land, that no brief gladness found 
In passing bloom, rich odour, or sweet sound, 
Might lure my footsteps from their aim aside, 
Their true, high quest — to seek, if ne'er to gain 
The inmost, purest shrine of that august domain." 

1 Coleridge. 

London, 1854. 
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Don Pedro, el Cruel, King of Castile. 
Blanche de Bourbon, his Queen. 
Dona Maria de Padilla, Mistress of Don Pedro. 
Dona Leonora, Dowager Queen of Aragon. 
Don Enrique, Count of Trastamara. 
Don Fadrique, Master of Santiago. 
Don Juan Alonso de Albuquerque, Grand Chan 
cellor. 

Don Pero Gomez Gudiel, Bishop of Segovia. 
Aimeri, Viscount of Narbonne. 
Bertrand du Guesclin, French Knight. 
Inigo Ortiz d'Estuniga, Governor of Xerea. 
Juan Perez de Rebolledo, Assassin. 
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BLANCHE DE BOURBON. 



CANTO I. 

In the far west, no longer now 
Is seen the deep and fiery glow, 
The gorgeous tints that met the eye 
No longer blaze along the sky — 
The isles enchanting — golden sea — 
Spread 'neath the azure canopy, 
All vanish' d — the last ling' ring trace, 
The twilight dim doth now efface 

In evening shadows dun : 
A dark grey cloud half veils from sight 
The moon's cold orb and silv'ry light, 
Calm rising with the shades of night 

Her destined course to run : 
In the lone vale the mist is seen 
Slow spreading o'er the meadows green 
Where deep Pisuerga flows between 

Cool banks and shady trees ; 
The distant hills are lost to view — 
The charming dyes — the purple hue, 

The eye no longer sees. 

1 
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BLANCHE DE BOURBON. 



Chilly the evening breezes blew, 
While indistinct each object grew, 

And more obscure the way ; 
But glim'ring lights in turrets seen 
Told where, the barren hills between, 

Fair Valladolid lay. 1 
Slow winding o'er the dusky plain, 
Anxious the welcome town to gain 
Ere night overtook their weary train, 

A cavalcade appear' d ; 
Two heralds, clad in tabards green, 
Hast'ning towards the gates were seen, 
Then sudden bursting wild and keen, 

The clarion's blast was heard. 

The warder quickly caught the sound, 
While echoing through the turrets round 

It slowly died away. 
The massive gates were open thrown, 
The drawbridge hastily let down, 
O'er which slow pacing, one by one, 

Each horseman wound his way : 
No guard or archer paused to inquire 
What gallant knight or trusty squire 

Admission sought to gain ; 
All knew the blast so shrilly blown. 
To each arm'd sentinel 'twas known 

Whence came the lordly train. 



BLANCHE DE BOURBON. 

Loud were the shouts of welcome heard, 
As through the portal onward spurr'd 
Each noble charger came in sight 
With rider clad in armour bright, 
Whose costly helm, white nodding plume, 
And blazon'd shield, and rich costume, 

Bespoke his lineage high : 
The steel cuirass and morions bright 
Flash' d back the torch's flickering light, 

And dazzled every eye. 

The clanking arms, the warlike sound — 
The heavy tramp upon the ground, 
The ceaseless tread of rapid feet, 
The echo through the narrow street — 
The hum of voices, now subdued, 
Now bursting forth so deep and loud 

In one long earnest cheer — 
Brought every inmate forth to see 
What the strange sight and noise might be ; 
And while the brave shout loud with glee, 

The timid quake with fear. 

The gathering crowd now press'd around, 
The horsemen scarce a passage found, 

So dense and firm the mass: 
Pursuivants gently urged the throng 
Through the close street to move along, 

And let the pageant pass. 
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Amid that troop of armed men 

Rode one so young and fair — 
That all who saw, turn'd round again 

On that sweet face to stare : 
The eager youth, the aged man, 

The women, young and old, 
All hurried on — the children ran 

Her beauty to behold ; 
Her tender age, and artless mien, 

Her mild expressive eye, 
Awoke in every breast a keen 

And lively sympathy. 

Though o'er her pale and languid face 

No shade of colour came, 
The lovely features all could trace 

The symmetry of frame : 
Around her neck the auburn hair 

In clustering ringlets flowed, 
Glistering in the torch's glare 

As gracefully she bowed. 
Exhausted by the weary way, 

ChilTd by the wintry breeze, 
Still languidly the smile would play 

Round eyes that strove to please. 

From her tired hand the broider'd rein 
Droop'd 'neath the palfrey's well deck'd 



BLANCHE DE BOUBBOtf. 

Rich was her dark and flowing garb — 
Costly the trappings of her barb. 
With pride and joy all hearts beat high ; 
Not one who viewed that soft blue eye 

But own'd the secret charm ; 
No knight or sturdy burgher there 
But felt for one so young and fair, 
There was no deed he would not dare 

To screen from earthly harm. 

Close by her side a knight was seen, 
Whose fiery glance so haught and keen, 
Bespoke a mind that nothing mean 

Could brook — no danger shun. 
Among the magnates of the land, 
Fitted for trust and high command, 
No loftier soul, no stronger hand, 
Than his, whom every eye now scann'd, 

The Viscount of Narbonne. 2 

Selected by his sovereign's grace 
To fill the high and honour'd place 
Of guardian to his lovely niece — 

Of Bourbon's royal line ; 3 
Nor did a monarch, from the brave, 
Ever select a chief who gave 

Less reason to repine : 

■ 
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No father on a daughter fair 
Did e'er bestow a father's care . 

With kinder, fonder zeal ; 
No daughter — to a parent dear 

More gratitude could feel. 

Tho' age had slightly tinged his hair 
And deeply mark'd his brow with care, 
The vigour of his ardent mind 
Stood unimpair'd — no eye could find 
Aught that bespoke the dull decay 
That saps the intellectual ray — 
That fatal blight that o'er us flings 
The gloomy shadow of its wings; 
Where dimly thro' the glimm'ring light, 
We see approach the darker night 
That quenches the ethereal flame — 
Nought leaving, but a clay-cold frame 
To sink to dust, from whence it came. 

Thoughtful he rode — did little say, 
But promptly all his words obey ; 
His noble nature — gentle tone — 
And kindness, every heart had won ; 
The jealous Spaniard e'en confess' d 
That finer form or braver breast 
Had never worn a knightly crest : 
His costly mail from far was brought, 
By skilful German artists wrought, 4 
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The strong-barr'd helm and tempered shield 
Had served him well in many a field ; 
On the bright steel the observing eye 
The lasting marks could well descry 
Where pointed lance and flashing blade 
Their deadly blows full oft had made — 
Rude traces of the desp'rate strife, 
Where each strong arm fought hard for life. 
Graceful he rode — his coal-black steed 

Trod proudly on the ground — 
And as he pass'd all men agreed 
A chief so fit in hour of need 
The squadron's fiery charge to lead, 

Could be but rarely found. 

Behind came gallant knights of France 
In hauberk 6 strong, the Bordeaux lance 6 

Borne by the faithful squire ; 
The splendid scarfs of ample fold, 
The gorgets bright inlaid with gold, 7 
The wealth, and rank, and order told 

Of each proud knight and peer : 
And now all weary, cold, and late 
Arrived before the palace gate, 

The group impatient stand : 
'Mid the loud hum, and ceaseless din 
A manly voice is heard within 

Giving the stern command. 



s 
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Instant the heavy bolts unbarr'd, 

On grating hinge the gates both jarr'd 

As slowly back they swung ; 
Then bursting through the gloomy arch, 
A blaze of light from flaring torch 

Its dazzling lustre flung. 

Marshall' d within the spacious yard, 
For ready welcome stood prepared, 
Heralds and yeomen of the guard, 

And 'squires a glitt'ring train; 
Conspicuous mid the joyous scene 
Stood Arragon's beloved queen, 
Around whose graceful form was seen 

The chivalry of Spain. 

From trumpet's blast and armour's clang, 
Through court and hall the echo rang — 
As drawing rein, each stately knight 
Did from his weary steed alight ; 

And as the gates they close, 
From the dense crowd, that stood without, 
The hearty cheer, and deaf 'ning shout, 

Again — again, arose. 
Welcome, dearest Blanca, welcome" — 
A gentle voice was heard to exclaim — 
" To our ancient palace, welcome !" 
From every Hp the welcome came. 
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" Welcome to our royal city, 
Enter these her honour' d halls • 
Hark ! loyal hearts loud proclaim thee, 
Her youthful queen, Castilla, calls." 

The noise has ceased, the clarion shrill 

Has hush'd its silver sound ; 
The crowd are gone, and all is still, 
Save where the lonely sentinel 

Slow pacing treads his round : 
In her silent chamber lighted, 

Her maids dismissed and gone, 
Blanche de Bourbon now is seated, 

Pale, pensive, and alone. 
Why frequent does the limpid tear 

Start glistening in her eye ? 
Why anxious does she thus appear, 

The gushing fount to dry ? 
To stanch each welling drop she tried, 

That trickled from its cell ; 
But, ere. the moisten' d hand had dried, 

Another silent fell : 
Struggling with her inward feeling, 

'Tween grief and wounded pride ; 
Striving the weakness o'er her stealing, 

Even from herself to hide. 

" What does this mean ? Not a kind word, 
Not e'en a message, have I heard, 
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To bid me welcome to his land — 
To tell me why his loving hand 
Could not receive me — that the state 
CompelTd him for a time to wait, 
But that impatient he should soon 
Hasten to meet me — and atone 
For what might now appear neglect : 
Was this too much for me to expect ? 
Was it too much for one so young, 
Whose every earthly hope now hung 
On him to whom she gave her hand — 
For whom she left her native land, 
Her happy home, her parents dear — 
Away, away, thou foolish tear. 
Was it too much to think that he 
Was waiting anxiously to see 
The youthful object of his choice — 
To take her hand — to hear her voice ? 
Amid the bright and glittering throng, 
How did my yearning bosom long 
To see the form that must for me 
Soon fix my earthly destiny ! 
When from the dense and loving crowd, 
The welcome burst so warm and loud, 
How did my grateful heart rejoice — 
How fondly did I think his voice 
Would in gentle accents greet me — 
His dear glance so warmly meet me ! 



BLANCHE DE BOURBON. 

How did my trembling anxious ear, 
Long from his lips my name to hear ! 

" Must I, about to be a queen, 
Forget how happy I have been, 
Stifle each feeling of my heart— 
Look happy — act a heartless part — 
My very nature change — and seem 
The thing I'm not — my life a dream, 
Mocking my senses with a show 
Of happiness I cannot know ? 
No, no — this cannot be — I will, 
I must believe that he is still 
The being I have pictured, kind, 
Brave, gentle, of a noble mind ; 
My trusting heart he can't deceive, — 
That he is false, I'll not believe : 
No, never, never ; yet, oh ! why 

Do I feel this deep anxiety ? 

When Leonora 8 kindly took 

My hand, and saw my alter'd look, 

Why did she sadly droop her eye, 

And seem to check the rising sigh, 

As if she dreaded to betray 

Some thought that in her bosom lay — 

Then turn the subject, and inquire 

About dear France, — my patience tire 
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With questions of my health, — then try, 

In tones of tender sympathy, 

To soothe and cheer my drooping heart, 

And check the tear she saw would start ? 

Gracious Heaven ! what can this mean ; 

The truth, the truth, how shall I glean ? 

I see a cloud that bodes me ill, 

Peace, peace, my throbbing heart be still !" 

Distracted, from her seat she rose, 
To her lone couch in sadness goes, 
To try to gain a short repose 

For her exhausted frame. 
Of her loved home and friends she thought, 
Her wand' ring fancy visions brought 
Of happy days — of pleasure sought — 
Till to the wilder'd sense o'erwrought 

A placid slumber came. 

Sleep on ! Ah ! happy if thy ills were past, 

And that calm sleep that's o'er thee were thy last — 

Thrice happy if in Heav'n thou couldst awake, 

Spared the dark cup thy gentle lip must take : 

Sleep on, sad victim, rest thee for awhile, 

Happy that dreams thy fancy can beguile, 

And thy sweet face illumine with a smile. 

Rest while thou mayst — too soon thy heart will know 

The loss of peace — the bitterness of woe — 

How deeply dark the stream of life can flow. 
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Too soon that bosom, now so calm, must feel 
Sorrows, no joy, no time can ever heal — 
O'er thy young heart must pass the with'ring blast 
That leaves no verdure where it once hath pass'd. 
In vain will fall the Spring's refreshing shower, 
Reviving all things but the bruised flower ; 
Rude hands have pluck' d thee from thy native soil — 
Hands that no more by tenderness will spoil ; 
Transplanted to a strange and deadly clime, 
Thou'rt doom'd to pine away before thy time : 
The scorn that withers, the neglect that chills, 
The wrongs that crush, the tyranny that kills, — 
All wait to goad, and lacerate in turn ; — 
To bear each shock thy gentle breast must learn, 
Till, drain' d the cup assign' d thee for thy share, 
Thy Heav'nly Father takes thee to his care. 
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'Twas morn ; and over Sagra's vale 9 
Now softly sighed the vernal gale, 
Fresh from the western hills it blew, 
Shook from the leaf the sparkling dew : 
The spangled grass and wild flower sweet 
Waited the grateful kiss to meet ; 
Flutter'd with joy, when soft it came, 
Sigh'd as it pass'd fresh sweets to claim. 
Afar it woos the verdant plain, 
Rustling through the golden grain ; 
Now tempts the quiv'ring vine to play, 
Then, faintly murm'ring, dies away: 
In the deep blue and tranquil sky 
The golden clouds are floating high, 
All motionless — they seem to be 
Bright islands in a distant sea — 
A noiseless tide, without a wave, 
The amber shore is seen to lave. 

On the dark cliff that crown'd the flood, 
Toledo's ancient bulwarks stood, 10 
The massive walls and turrets grey 
Had caught the mellow eastern ray 
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That softly glow'd on rock and bower, 

And pierced with light the gloomy Tower ; 

While far upon the plain below, 

Rock, spire, and tower their shadows throw. 

Not here does golden Tagus wide 

Majestic roll his placid tide, 

But through the granite's darksome rent, 

Within the narrow channel pent, 

Boiling he chafes his troubled way, 

Dashing aloft the sheets of spray, 

Restless, angry, foaming, raging, 

A wild and fruitless contest waging. 

Now mining slow the granite wall — 

With thund'ring crash the fragments fall ; 

High in the air the surges fly, 

In the chok'd bed the ruins lie. 

Around the seething waters boil ; 

To move the mass they ceaseless toil ; 

Broken awhile, they eddy round, 

Then, gath'ring strength, 'gain onward bound 

Whirl the huge blocks with giant force, 

Then darkly deep roll on their course. 

Hark ! hark ! a distant mellow note 
Through the calm air is heard to float ; 
List ! sweetly sounds the silver horn, 
Echoing in the stilly morn. 
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Far o'er the plain a group is seen 
Gathering on the dewy green ; 
Some, standing, strain the half-closed eye, 
Gazing upon the tranquil sky, 
Intently watching where the hird 
A solitary speck appear' d ; 
While circling still away — away 
He soar'd to find his destined prey. 
Now poised aloft, he looks around, 
And eager scans the air and ground ; 
Afar he spies the hern advance — 
Instant is seen to fix his glance, 
Close his dark wings, then sudden stoop, 
And headlong on his victim swoop. 
Fluttering, both soon reach the ground, 
The scatter'd feathers fly around, 
While struggle victim, hawk, and hound. 
And now two riders came in view, 
Across the plain their coursers flew, 
Their fetlocks dripping with the dew, 

As swiftly on they bound, 
Each mounted on a fiery steed ; 
From Andalucia's purest breed, 

No purer could be found. 
Right well and gracefully they ride — 
While, heads outstretch' d and nostrils wide, 

The gallant steeds rush on. 
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With keen delight the youthful pair 
Inhale the morn's delicious air, 
Their sparkling eyes, devoid of care, 

With health's bright lustre shone. 
The rising hillock they have gain'd, 
Where both the panting steeds are rein'd, 

Tossing their heads on high ; 
With circling hoop a maiden stood 
Where perching hawks with bells and hood 

All ready wait to fly ; 
And while the riders gaily talk, 
Careful the maid unhoods the hawk — 

Then, quick at the command, 
Unchains the legs, and lets it fly 
To him — who puts it gracefully 

On his fair partner's hand. 
Well pleas'd the bird inclines his ear, 
And bends, as if he strove to hear 

What his admirers say ; 
Expands his wings, looks keenly round, 
And while the mellow bugles sound, 

Joyful he soars away. 

The lofty mien, commanding tone, 
The costly chain around him thrown — 
The graceful cap and snow-white plume — 
Bright flowing scarf and gay costume — 

2 
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The dark and rich embroider' d vest 

That mantled o'er his haughty breast ; 

The costly trappings of his steed — 

The matchless beauty of the breed — 

All told the princely rank of one 

Of those two riders, who had flown 

Thus rapidly across the plain, 

That gently rising knoll to gain. 

But not the fleet and fiery barb, 

The gorgeous chain, the costly garb — 

Not all that show of regal wealth, 

Or the deep glow of manly health, 

Could mask from the observer's view 

The dark'ning shades — the varying hue 

That o'er his low'ring features pass'd — 

The fiery glance that round he cast, 

If aught displeased his haughty soul 

That never knew or brook' d control. 

Who closely* scann'd that strong-mark' d face, 

The darkest passions there might trace. 

Each feeling vile that can disgrace 

Man's fallen nature, could in turn, 

Upon that stern brow guilty burn — 

Cruelty, perfidy lurk'd there, 

That made e'en innocence despair ; 

Soft woman's sex, youth's tender age, 

Trembled alike to incur his rage. 
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Vain was submission to disarm 

That vengeful spirit — or from harm 

To save the object of his ire — 

What sanctuary from base desire 

Sweet spotless innocence could screen, 

Whose fatal beauty he had seen ! 

Treach'rous, revengeful, cold, and stern, 

Each demon passion swayed in turn — 

And yet, tho' nature had denied 

The power to mask the lurking pride — 

Tho' vain the effort made to hide 

The gloomy workings of a mind 

To every generous impulse blind — 

Tho' every shade his brow o'ercast, 

As quick it came, and quick it passed, 

Betrayed the reckless soul within, 

The scorn of virtue, love of sin ; 

The fiendish heart, that took delight 

In mocking every sacred rite ; 

Still did he wield a secret power 

That never foiled in needful hour. 

If nature had refused to give 

The eye, the brow, that could deceive, 

She gave him that which made him still 

The fatal instrument of ill — 

An earnest manner, flatt'ring tone, 

A voice that every listener won — 
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The thought his aspect could not hide 
The softness of his tongue belied — 
The look from which all shrunk with fear 
Vanished within the charmed ear. 11 

There grows a plant within the dell, 
Reader, you will know it well, 
It bears a graceful drooping bell ; 
Within, the leaf is tinged with blue, 
Without, it bears a dusky hue : 
The lip that, in a fatal hour, 
Allured by yonder graceful flower, 
And trusting to its winning form, 
Its harmless colour fresh and warm, 
Shall venture its dark juice to take, 
From sleep again shall ne'er awake. 12 

And who is she, in all the pride 
Of youth and beauty by his side ? 
Scarcely less costly is her garb — 
Less fleet or fair her glossy barb — 
With matchless skill she guides the rein, 
His fiery mettle to restrain. 
But mark the glance, the heedless air, 
That tell the reckless spirit there ; 
The ringlets that, of raven black, 
Float careless down her graceful back, 
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Wooing the breeze, as swift she flies, 
She scarcely seems herself to prize : 
Of beauty's charms she seldom dreams, 
Indifferent to all she seems. 
Her large, dark eyes, as calm they roll, 
Tell how subdued within the soul ; 
That voice, in tones now wild, now sad, 
Bespeaks a heart but seldom glad ; 
Beauty, and youth, and health are there, — 
Of happiness how small a share ! 
There is a grief that's ne'er forgot, 
A smile, that comes but lingers not ; 
That grief her youthful heart had felt, 
Silent within her breast it dwelt, 
'Twas never drown' d by joy or care, 
It never slept, was always there. 
That smile now shed its playful beam, 
A faint and transitory gleam — 
A heav'nly tint — it came — 'twas gone — 
The look of grief is there alone. 13 

" Now whose maj.be the stately pace 

I see advance so slow ? 
Methinks there is a form and face 

That I full well should know. 
Padilla, use thy falcon sight, — 

Who is it ? canst thou tell ? 
If my clear vision sees aright, 

Thou, too, shouldst know him well" 
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" Know him, alas ! too well I know 

That pale and hateful face, 
To whose vile heart on earth I owe 

My sorrow and disgrace ; 
And sure am I, his presence here 

Can bode no good to me ; 
I feel a dark instinctive fear, 

Whene'er that face I see : 
Ill-omen'd hath he ever been 

To my sad path on earth ; 
What mis'ry through him have I seen, 

Since my unhappy birth ! 
No human eye can penetrate 

His dark and scheming brain, 
That look betrays no love or hate — 

No sense of joy or pain. 
Cold, calculating, ever bent 

To gain his own vile ends, 
He tramples on the innocent, 

The villain he befriends." 

" Nay, nay, my dear Padilla, now 

Have pity on grey hair ; 
I like him not, but still I vow 

That head I ill could spare. 
Some service he hath done for me ; 

His wisdom and his years 
Oft aid me in adversity — 

For me no toil he spares. 
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Bear with him for awhile, I pray, 

And drive away that fear, 
While I to all that he shall say 

Attentive must appear." 

" Well, Albuquerque, my valued friend, 
What brings thee here so soon ? 

Thou'rt looking grave, doth aught offend 
Or seekest thou some boon ?" 

" Most gracious sire, no boon I seek ; 

'Tis for my country's weal 
I venture here — and fain would speak — 

Her wrongs I deeply feel." 

" Speak on, I pray thee, but be quick ; 

My time, thou know'st is short ; 
Of state affairs my heart is sick — 

I'm young, and love my sport." 

" How anxious all Castile hath been 

To see her throne secure, 
Her king united to a queen 

Of royal line, and pure, 
Is known well to your majesty, 

And sanctioned by the state. 
Your ambassadors did lately 

On the court of Bourbon wait ; 
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How graciously the king of France 

Their fair proposals met, 
And strove your wishes to advance 

Your highness can't forget. 
A daughter of the royal line 
Of Bourbon's ancient race, 
Whose form, with beauty, doth combine 

Youth, health, and matchless grace, 
Was chosen for your majesty ; 

And when that princess heard 
What gifts, devoid of flattery, 

Nature on you conferr'd, 
Ready her warm consent she gave 

To yield her hand and heart. 
With blessings from the good and brave 

She hasten'd to depart. 
Escorted by a brilliant train- 
Brave knights in proud array ; 
She left her native land for Spain — 
A long and weary way. 

Her safe arrival at your court, 
Though late, and sadly worn, 

I did myself with speed report, 
Early the Mow' ng morn. 

How much it grieved us all to see 

Her look of dark despair, 
When learning that your majesty, 

To greet her, was not there, 
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I need not say ; nor need I tell, 

What pains me to disclose, 
The sound from ev'ry lip that fell, 

The murmurs that arose, 
When waiting all from day to day, 

Proud knights, and prouder peers, 
Found nothing hut excuse — delay — 

And no one from you hears. 
The honour of our country, sire', 

The safety of the state, 
Your sacred promise — all require 

They should no longer wait. 
If ever my poor services, 

Have satisfaction given ; 
If one, who all your wishes 

To gratify hath striven ; 
Hath any longer weight, or power 

To influence your will — 
If deemed worthy, he may venture 

Humhly to advise you still : 
Then earnest I entreat you, sire, 

No longer to postpone, 
What all your interests require 

Should instantly he done." 

" Most trusty counsellor, and friend, 
I weigh well what you say ; 
Your zeal and goodness I commend, 
Your wisdom I obey. 
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With all due haste T will proceed 

To meet my lovely bride ; 
I do perceive I have much need 

To heal her wounded pride. 
Do thou forthwith return to her, 

And frame a fair 
Befriend us, faithful minister, 

And thou shalt nothing lose." 

He paused not to reply, but slow, 
Turn'd his meek palfrey's head to go ; 
All passionless and calm his face — 
Stately and grave his measured pace. 
Pedro, who, thoughtful, saw him leave, 
His own dark scheme began to weave ; 
With gloomy brow, in gloomy mood, 
With downcast look, he silent stood. 
Then turn'd his steed, and bent his way 
To where Montalvan's castle lay. 
At length abrupt he silence broke ; 
To his sad partner thus he spoke : 

" Thou'st heard what Albuquerque did 
This marriage I must not delay ; 
1 will submit with all the grace 
I can command — and if the face 
Shall traitor prove, and plain reveal 
The thoughts that I would fain conceal, 
Methinks this Up a word can say, 
Shall drive the phantom doubt away — 
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I'll tell thee what I do propose, 
None but thyself my bosom knows. 

" Safe in the walls of yonder tower, 
Protected from the fatal power 
Of those who scheme my plans to foil, — 
And well I know how hard they toil, — 
I thee will place ; then hasten on 
To Valladolid all alone : 
My wily friend will have arrived, 
And his deep head will have contrived 
To soften down this angry tone 
Which these proud knights it seems have shown. 
For the fair damsel, trust to me 
A small amount of flattery, 
Falsehood well and smoothly told, 
A manly bearing, frank and bold, 
A gentle voice, a tone sincere, 
Devotion whisper'd in the ear, 
Will calm all fears, her heart will gain, — 
That done, I need not long remain — 
My vow fulfill' d, my credit saved, 
No longer will I be enslaved ; 
Instant shall I return to thee ; 
My happy face, no more they'll see — 
Since so decreed it seems to have been, 
That this said Blanche must be my Queen ; 
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Contented with the hollow name, 
The empty casket she may claim ; 
She'll find mil soon it is a toy 
That will her Queenly fancy cloy, 
And when she's tired I'll find her food 
That shall restore her cheerful mood. 
They say she's fair, we soon shall see, 
But fairness hath no charms for me ; 
The golden beauties of our Spain, 
Dark lustrous eyes, alone can gain 
My heart, or raise a spark in me 
Of love's keen sensibility. 
Love within my breast is fire, 
No soft blue eyes do I desire. 
But I must go to meet this thing, 
In whose fair breast I'll leave a sting, — 
Rest thee safe here, and for awhile 
Thy lonely hours with work beguile : 
Tho' lone, thou need'st not feel alarm, 
My trusty guards shall screen from harm 
Thy fair young form, tho' well I know 
That when from thee I needs must go, 
Traitors enough are in the land, 
To snatch thee from this loving hand. 
But fear thee not, our castle's strong — 
The time is brief — for from thee long 
I cannot stay — thou hast my heart ; 
And when compell'd from thee to part, 
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I feel I am, in truth, alone : 

Could I tins hated bride disown, 

'Tis thou, yes thou, shouldst share my throne." 

Arrived within the castle yard, 
He called the captain of his guard, 
Charged him on pain of death, to keep 
The place secure— the rampart steep 
To watch and guard against surprise, 
To see that no one in disguise 
Enter'd within the castle gate, 
That no one left the fortress late. 
This done, he turn'd and left the yard, 
Heard the strong gates behind him barr'd, 
Soon gain'd the road — then o'er the plain 
He gave his fiery steed the rein. 
And well that steed his rider knew ; 
With keen delight he onward flew ; 
His followers spur, and strive to gain 
His courser's flank — but strive in vain. 
Swift as the arrow from the bow, 
Swifter than the storm-clouds go, 
When sweeping o'er the trackless sky 
Before the Atlantic blasts they fly, 
Did that dark steed keep on his course, 
Not urged by spur or brutal force, 
But by the rider's eager voice. 
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Far o'er the plain, now lost to view, 
On — on the panting courser flew : 
While in the distance still are seen, 
His followers scattered on the green— 
The distant rising ground they near, 
Then one by one they disappear. 

Alone, within Montal van's tower, 
By dark misfortune's fatal power 
Broken, and sinking 'neath her fate, 
Padilla's mournful daughter sate. 
" Thus must it ever be — my life 
A scene of bitterness and strife, — 
A bitterness, too keen to last, 
A strife that is consuming fast. 
I feel the smother'd flame within, 
Its slow but deadly work begin ; 
How long I'm destined to contend 
With all the load 'neath which I bend, 
I know not — but I feel, alas, 
A nameless something through me pass, 
That tells me I am not to know 
A lengthen' d pilgrimage below ; 
And He who gave this life — He knows 
How much I long for my repose — 
What anguish do I hourly know, 
What am I, in this world of woe ? 
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A weed upon the ocean lost, 

On ev'ry passing billow tost 

From the safe shore, that cast away, 

O'er the bleak wat'ry waste must stray. 

And yet it was not always so: 

Until I felt the bitter blow 

That left me friendless upon earth, 

A helpless orphan, to go forth 

And find some shelter for my head, 

And ask to share another's bread — 

I knew not what affliction meant. 

E'en when that dreadful hour 'twas sent 

I was too young to feel, or see 

The load of speechless agony, 

The darkness that hung over me. 

I do remember well, though young, 

How fondly once a parent clung 

Around my neck — and how the tear 

Wound start, when he would call me dear, 

And tell me ' I was so like one 

Whose gentle spirit then was gone, 

But whom we both should meet above ;' 

And then he would express such love 

For me, nor e'er refuse a thing 

He fancied happiness could bring. 

I do remember this — and how 

I lov'd him. God, what am I now ? 
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Blest parent, could thine eye now see 
Thy once-lov'd child look up to thee ! 
Couldst thou know, how soon betray' d — 
How soon a wretched victim made — 
By those who, under friendship's guise, 
Her youth pretended to advise — 
She fell into the fatal snare ! 
That fiends for orphans do prepare 
When left on this wide world alone, 
The eye that watch'd and lov'd them gone ; 
From thy deep sleep thou wouldst awake, 
Again thy fallen child wouldst take, 
And clasping her in thine embrace, 
Kneel with her at the throne of grace. 
Ye, who with all this world can give, 
Who, bless'd with ev'ry blessing, live 
In affluence and comfort — free 
From want and with'ring poverty, — 
Ye who can take your tranquil rest 
In peaceful homes — whose hearts are bless'd, 
With sweet affection's sacred ties, 
Warm, loving breasts, and sunny eyes, — 
Ye, who of parents ne'er bereft, 
On a cold world hath e'er been left, 
With none to warn of cunning's guile, 
Or screen you from temptation's wile, 
Pause, ere you judge the hearts of those, 
Whose throbbing heads, denied repose — 
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Exposed to ills you never knew — 
Lie wreck'd on shoals escap'd by you. 
Pause, ere in haste you brand with shame 
The brow once free as yours from blame. 

" I look around, and seek to find 
Some solace for a wounded mind ; 
I look in vain — where'er I go 
Delusion's bitter waters flow. 
I have besought the man who calls 
This wretched form his own — who palls 
My sick'ning bosom with his vows 
Of love and fondness — but who knows 
Not what the meaning is of love — 
That holy gift from realms above, — 
He. feels but a consuming flame, 
A passion that I dare not name, 
From lowest depths of hell it came, — 
I have besought that he would give 
Permission for me but to live 
In the calm convent's quiet cell, 
Where, summon'd by the solemn bell, 
I might daily bend in prayer, 
For Christ's blest love my soul prepare. 
The wish, the prayer alike are vain, 
That blest retreat I ne'er shall gain ; 
He mocks me with the hope to-day, 
To-morrow takes that hope away — 
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The victim of his wayward mind 
No peace on earth shall ever find. 

" And who is she, whose hapless fate 
Is doom'd to know a bridegroom's hate ? 
Who is she, whose heart, deceived, 
Hope's flatt'ring vision hath believed ? 
Whose ear the fairy tale hath heard — 
And still believes the promised word ? 
Who 's doom'd delusion's cup to take, 
Ere from her frightful dream she wake ? 
But wake she will — alas ! to see 
The dark and dread reality. 
Into the fatal snare she's come, 
Perhaps has left a loving home, 
Another victim on the scene, 
To wish her life had never been ; 
While one, whom she will never know — 

Whose name her stricken heart will hate — 
Sinking herself 'neath sorrow's blow, 

Mourns over her still darker fate." 
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Not since the day that saw the Moor 
In all the splendour of his sway, 
Thro' Belad Walid's 14 portals pour 
A tide of pomp and pageantry, 
Had that fair city e'er beheld 

The scene she witness'd now, 
As thro' her streets, with thousands filTd 
While loud the note of clarions swell' d — 

With measured pace, and slow, 
Advanced a fair and dazzling train 
On Arab steeds, with flowing mane, 

Rich housings sweeping low. 
First, mounted on a palfrey white, 
With trappings green, and silver bright, 
Blanche de Bourbon, sweetly smiling, 
Through the crowd was slowly riding ; 
A gorgeous robe of gold brocade 
Her young and slender form array' d, 
Spangled with gems — with ermine trimm' 
The work of fairy hands it seem'd. 
Secured with clasp of gold emboss'd, 
The ample folds were backward toss'd. 
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Her graceful figure, giv'n to view, 

Was deck'd in white — a roseate hue, 

The costly Mechlin lace 15 shone through — 

Around her wrists the bracelets shone, 

Of ev'ry rare and precious stone, 

A crown of gold adorn' d her head, 

'Neath which the auburn ringlets spread. 

Proud Trastamara 16 by her side, 

Her palfrey's restless head did guide, 

The mantle rich that o'er him fell, 

Became his manly figure well. 

Mid heavy folds of velvet green, 

The spotted fur of lynx was seen; 

Beneath, the clanking spurs of gold, 

The wearer's knightly order told. 

The wond'ring crowd by turns admire 

The lovely dame and noble squire, 

And whisp'ring to each other, say, 

" Strange sights are seen this joyous day, 

A bridegroom trusts his bitt'rest foe, 

By his young bride's fair side to go. 

God grant the omen turn to good, 

And spare our country's precious blood!" 

Don Pedro, riding by her side, 
Look'd bridegroom fit for such a bride ; 
His graceful figure, princely mien — 
Bright beauty's favour well might win. 
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Mounted upon a milk-white barb, 
And clad in richly flowing garb 
Of crimson cloth, with ample fold, 
Embroider' d deep with woof of gold ; 
The costly robe throughout was lined 
With rarest fur that wealth could find. 
His crown of gold and diamonds bright 
Press'd on his brow its heavy weight. 
The housings of his noble steed, 
Tissue of gold, and silver thread. 

Next in the cavalcade was seen 

Arragon's fair mother-queen, 

The gentle Leonora — she 

Who had received so tenderly 

That fair young bride, when she did come 

From her own loved and loving home, 

And watch 1 d her still with all the care 

Due to one so young and fair ; 

The graceful plume adorn'd her head, 

Round her neck shone the precious bead : 

Her noble form — her rich attire, 

And queenly aspect, all admire ; 

Her son, Don Juan, guides her steed, 

Pats his arch'd neck, and checks his speed ; 

Cheerful they laugh' d, and talk'd aloud 

To well-known faces in the crowd. 
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The wily Albuquerque next came, 
His cautious pace — his look the same, 
As that bright morn, in joyous May, 
When deep in thought he bent his way 
To Sagra's vale, trying to gain 
His monarch's ear, nor tried in vain. 
But who that scanned his calm pale face 
The joy that lurked within could trace, 
Who that now watched the cold grey eye 
A shade of feeling could descry — 
Rich was his dress, but no display 
That might his hoarded wealth betray ; 
Content within himself to know 
That he had wealth — but not to show 
That wealth to others, lest the gold 
Might tempt the spoiler to his hold. 
Young bridesmaids follow'd bright and fair, 
White roses round their raven hair, 
Each mounted, with a squire beside 
Their palfrey's silken rein to guide, 
Youths from the noblest in the land, 
In surcoats white, with golden band ; 
Minstrels were there, all richly clad, 
Their strains made ev'ry bosom glad ; 
Guards and retainers onward came, 
A crowd too numerous to name, 
All in costly liveries dress'd, 
MarshalTd in order, on they press'd. 
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And now two lofty tow'rs between, 
All eyes beheld a heav'nly scene, 
In the mid-air suspended high 
Appear' d a silken canopy, 
A firmament, deep, bright, and fair, 
With winged seraphs dwelling there. 
Fine as the finest web 'twas wove, 
Blue as the vault of heaven above, 
Spangled with gems of gold around, 
Like living stars in depths profound, 
Within, arrayed in purest white 
As cherubs in the realms of light, 
Children their heav'nly voices raise, 
Chanting aloud the notes of praise — 
Praises of her who rode beneath, 
The lovely Bride with a golden wreath. 
That Bride she stopp'd, and upward gazed 
At the bright vision, stood amazed ; 
Their beauteous forms, the heav'nly sound 
That from their voices floated round, 
Awoke within her throbbing breast 
Feelings too keen to be suppress'd, 
Her earnest look, and moisten' d eye, 
Told all how deep and fervently 
She felt the thrilling tones of love, 
That came from those sweet hps above. 
And as the pageant onward treads, 
She call'd down blessings on their heads. 
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At length the train arrived before 
The Church — where, gather' d at the door, 
The priests in costly robes array'd, 
Standing on velvet carpets laid, 
In silence meet the royal pair, 
And for the holy rite prepare. 
Within the doors advancing slow, 
Through crowded nave they silent go — 
Before the sacred altar now, 
Their Hps repeat the solemn vow ; 
All truthful, fervent, and sincere, 
While glistened in her eye the tear. 
That vow was made by one who stood 
Guileless and pure before her God, 
Her fair form meekly bending there, 
Her whole soul breathing in the prayer ; 
She dreamt not of the fatal power 
She gave another in that hour ; 
She dreamt not what that bosom felt 
That calmly by her side then knelt, 
A loving, trusting, clinging bride, 
She kneels a cold dark fiend beside. 
Mid silence deep they both arise : 
Then burst aloud the hymns of praise ; 
Through lofty nave, and narrow aisles, 
The deep-toned swelling organ peals. 
Hark how the thrilling choral voice 
Rings from the Hps that loud rejoice — 
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Hark to the cheer! — the frantic shout 
Bursts from the exulting crowd without — 
As from the church they now depart, 
And for their homes prepare to start. 

In order form'd — through the dense mass 
Slowly the riders onward pass; 
The clarions sound — the minstrels play, 
Bright silken flags are flutt'ring gay, 
In the light balconies above 
Young girls in white bright garlands wove 
Green leaves and flow'rs of ev'ry hue, 
Pink, orange, crimson, white, and blue — 
Fresh gathered all from bank and bower, 
The dew was still on ev'ry flower, 
The glist'ning leaves scatter' d around, 
Scented the air, cover'd the ground ; 
Through ev'ry street passing along, 
In showers they fell on the gay throng, 
Till all the happy heads that pass'd, 

To happy homes are gone ; 
And flowery paths so gaily dress'd, 

Deserted are — and lone. 

Again the streets begin to fill, 
The crowds are gathering fast ; 

Thousands are gone, and thousands still 
Eager are hurrying past. 
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To the grand Plaza on they go, 

Men, women, children, all 
In one continuous stream they flow, 

While drivers loudly call ; 
The square is gain'd, the galTries lined, 

Throughout the mighty space ; 
The eye no single point can find 

That leaves a vacant place. 
Now slowly march around the ring, 

The Picadores 17 first ; 
Then they who the banderilla 18 fling; 

The Mataddres 19 last. 
The grave Alguazils next appear, 

Clad in their black array, 
Towards the proud Corregidor, 

Making their silent way. 
Hush'd every tongue — in silence stand 

The dense and eager crowd, 
Listening for the wish'd command, 

And blast of the trumpet loud. 
Hark 'tis the bugle's note that rings — 

Wide open flies the door — 
See the dun brute how bold he springs — 

While bursts the wild uproar — 
From ev'ry voice the shout ascends, 

The clamour rends the air ; 
The furious bull bewilder' d stands, 

His eyeballs wildly glare 
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On noble steeds, with cautious pace 

The cavaliers advance, 
The gaudy scarfs their shoulders grace, 

In their hands the pointed lance. 

Mark the fierce lashing tail — firm tread — 

Hoof restless on the ground — 
The stifled roar — low drooping head — 

And now the frantic bound, 
With which he rushes on the foe — 

The skilful rider wheels — 
With well-poised lance he strikes the blow 

As on the monster reels — 
Bellowing with the horrid pain, 

He stops his mad career — 
Wheels— charges on the foe again — 

Again receives the spear. 
From the deep wounds the crimson tide 

Adown his flank now pours, 
Madden'd he writhes from side to side, 

With agony he roars ; 
Then, sudden gath'ring all his force, 

In full career again 
He dashes on — the noble horse 

Lies prostrate on the plain. 
From his gored sides the entrails fall, 

In vain he strives to rise, 
No more he heeds the rider's call, 

Struggling in death he lies. 
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Instant another steed is found, 
The hand has seized the rein, 
The rider, with a hasty bound, 

Has gain'd his seat again ; 
But just in time — roaring loud, 

Distracted with the pain, 
'Mid the wild shouting of the crowd 

The bull comes on again. 
Vain all the skill of rider now, 

And vain the pointed steel, 
Staggering 'neath the deadly blow, 

Both horse and rider reel. 
The noble courser plunges on, 

His chest all open torn, 
Frantic he rears on high, to shun 

The lacerating horn ; 
Loud snorting, see him writhe his neck, 

Spread wide his blood-stained mane 

Champ mad the bit — then reeling back 

Fall heavy on the plain. 
Breathless the anxious crowd all stand, 

Watching the unequal strife ; 
The rider, still with daring hand 

Fights desperate for life ; 
With broken lance, but matchless skill, 

The frantic brute he meets, 
The fatal blow escaping, still 
Fighting, he slow retreats. 
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The barriers gain'd, he grasps the rails — 

The deaf ning shouts arise ; 
Too late — his strength is gone — he fails ; 

Grored on the sand he lies. 
Shriek follows shriek — the trumpets sound — 

The Matadores fly ; 
The scarlet flag is waved around, 

The knife is brandish' d high. 
Deep in the monster's brawny nape 

The deadly weapon flies, 
Streams of blood from his jaws escape, 

He staggers — sinks — and dies. 

The bleeding cavalier they softly raise — 
In a deep swoon, he still unconscious lay ; 

The trembling crowd in mournful silence gaze, 
Weep — turn — forget — and heedless haste 
their way. 

The sports in which they most delight 
At every turn now meet their sight, 
Some raise aloft, and hurl afar 
The pondrous stone, and massive bar, — 
The game their fathers loved of old, 20 
That vigour gave the warrior bold. 
Some the huge piles in haste prepare 
To make the merry bonfires glare : 
With shouts they now apply the light, 
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The crowded squares are blazing bright, 
While close around the shades of night. 

Within the palace lights are gleaming, 

Soft music floats thro' gilded halls ; 
In the mazy dance bright eyes are beaming, 

The graceful foot now lightly falls. 
A beauteous vase with choicest flowers, 

Each fluted column stands between, 
Around the room the brilliant mirrors 

Reflected back the dazzling scene. 
The lovely bride all eyes attracted, 

Her gentle mien and winning face, 
To all, her queenly part she acted 

With sweet and captivating grace. 
Her guileless bosom all believing 

Felt deep the thrill of pleasure glow, — 
That another was her heart deceiving, 

Alas ! that bosom could not know. 
As light her foot now trod the measure, 

Was there on earth a heart so vile 
Could rob her of the silent pleasure 

That lighted up that sunny smile ? 
With dance and mirth gay hearts are tiring, 

Now, one by one they drop away, 
The glimm'ring lights are fast expiring, 

While dawns in the east the morning grey. 
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What form is that with hurried step 

Through the corridor now gliding, 
Around whose head the folds so deep 

All her features close are hiding ? 
Lo ! now before a door she stands — 

Pauses, as if a voice she hears — 
Now opes it quick, with tremulous hands, 

And then she instant disappears. 
Is that her form who yesterday 

In all the pride of beauty shone — 
The gayest mid the young and gay ? 

Why now so changed — and why alone ? 
Alas ! it is indeed the same ; 

That one short day hath changed all ; 
Hath seen her regal title claim — 

In lowest depths of mis'ry fall. 
O'erwhelm'd with anguish and despair, 
She seeks for sympathy from one 
Who all a mother's tender care, 
For her lone heart hath ever shown. 
Within Leonora's chamber, now 
List ! you may hear her hurried pace : 
Hark ! to the sobs she stifles low, 
While buried in her hands her face. 
Choked with deep emotion, o'er her 
Leonora stands in silent grief, 
Conscious that no human power 
To her brok'n heart can bring relief. 
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" My God ! oh, how shall I sustain — 
How bear this blow that crushes all ? 
Peace gone, I never shall regain — 
Hopes flown, I can no more recall. 
Was it for this he sought my hand — 
Lured me from all I prized, to come 
To wreck me on a barren strand, 
An outcast, where I sought a home ? 
Your heart could not forsake me so ; 
Leonora, you will never go, 
Will you ? Oh ! let me hear you say, 
You will be still what you have been — 
A gentle mother — and will stay 
Thus ever with me — for you mean 
What you do say — I can depend 
Upon the vow your hps shall make- 
Then tell me you will be my friend, 
My friend, though all the world forsake.' ' 
" Oh ! try to calm thy fever'd brain. 
A mother I will ever be, 
Thy constant friend I will remain, 
Whate'er may be thy destiny. 
Would to God I could have saved you ; 
All I had the power to do, I've done, 
But tell me, dearest, how you knew 
This bitter misery so soon." 
" I'll tell you — but I hardly know 
Rightly what I now say, or feel, 
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My fleeting senses come, and go, 
My wilder'd brain it seems to reel. 
I had but just been told 'twas true, 
When — scarcely conscious what I did — 
I snatch' d my veil, and hither flew, 
In thy dear arms my features hid. 

" I was alone, and thinking o'er 

The joyous scenes that just had pass'd, 

And earnest did my God implore 

Such happy hours long might last ; 

When hastily they came to me, 

To say the good and brave Narbonne 

Was there, and waiting anxiously 

To have an interview alone. 

I bid them instantly to go 

And see that he was usher'd in. 

He came — his flush'd and angry brow 

Told how the feelings warr'd within. 

He strove to curb the thoughts that seem' 

To agitate his noble mind, 

But long the anxious minute seem'd 

Ere his proud breast could calmness find. 

The fearful tale he then disclosed, 

That I had been deceiv'd — betray'd — 

Base falsehood on my truth imposed, 

For life, a wretched victim made — 

•A 
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That he who sought, and won my heart, 
Had never giv'n a thought to me— 
Came but to act a villain's part, 
To wreck my hopes and purity — 
That having thus destroy'd my peace— 
Gain'd his vile ends, by heartless vows — 
He meant no more my heart to please, 
Or felt a sorrow for my woes. 
That he was gone — for ever gone — 
To dwell with her his heart preferr'd. 
Yes, gone ! — that I was all alone — 
My ear the sounds no longer heard. 
When I recover' d from my swoon, 
I vaguely heard kind Narbonne say, 
That the base villain he would soon, 
And bitterly, make rue the day. 
That he would instantly depart, 
And bear the tidings to my home, 
And strove to heal my wounded heart, 
By threats of vengeance soon to come. 
Alas ! he knows not woman's heart, 
Revenge for injuries dwells not there, 
When from that place her hopes depart, 
The only inmate is — despair — 
But well I know he means to be 
A friend, who will avenge my wrongs. 
Pity and gen'rous sympathy 
To ev'ry noble breast belongs. 
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But he, too, now is gone away; 
Of all I loved I am bereft. 
Nothing with misery will stay, 
Broken, and friendless I am left. 
And can this be reality ? 
But yesterday I look'd around, 
All I pictured to my fancy 
Of happiness, my bosom found. 
The presence and the gentle love 
Of one, on whom I had set my heart, 
The earnest tone, in which he strove 
To act a tender husband's part. 
The fond assurance that he gave 
Of greater happiness in store, 
His faithful promise I should have 
No cause for grief or sorrow more ; 
The grace with which he did explain 
Why from me he had been kept away 
The way he pleaded to regain 
My pardon and sincerity — 
All made my tranquil bosom feel 
My earthly happiness secure — 
Nor to my God did I e'er kneel 
With heart so grateful— love so pure. 
Then those bright happy eyes around — 
The clarion's note— the scene so gay — 
The choral chaunt — the pealing sound — 
Was all a dream that's pass'd away ? 
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Oh ! God protect me yet awhile, 
Thy shelf ring arm around me throw, 
With trust in thee my thoughts beguile, 
Oh ! teach me how to bear this blow, 
Avert this frenzy from my brain, 
The calmness of my mind restore, 
Great God ! be thou my friend again, 
My trust, my hopes on earth are o'er." 
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'Tis noon — and on the scorching hill 
All is motionless and still. 
Upon the burning plain below, 
No grateful, cooling zephyrs blow, 
O'er the parch' d ground the silent haze 
Trembles beneath the sun's fierce rays : 
No sound disturbs the sultry air, 
Save where the reaper here and there 
Chaunts in wild note his favorite air, 
As 'neath the burning ray he stands, 
Binding the sheaf with languid hands. 
Within Toledo's ramparts steep, 
All eyes are hush'd in tranquil sleep, 21 
The golden balls, and glitt'ring spire, 
Seem from afar a blazing fire. 

What echo faint now meets the ear, 
Soft floating thro' the stilly air ? 
The warder lists, — 'tis heard again, 
Like clatt'ring hoofs on distant plain : 
He looks— and soon there met his sight 
A grove of lances glancing bright — 
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7 Mid clouds of dust he just can see 

A white plume drooping languidly, 

And as the cloud now slowly clears, 

All armed a light-horse troop appears ; 

Nearer and nearer, on they come, 

The chargers' flanks bathed white with foam. 

Dashing round the barriers steep, 

All clad in glitt'ring steel, 
The warrior band with rapid sweep 

Their fiery chargers wheel. 
Before the gates in order now 

Their panting steeds they rein, 
The silver trumpets loudly blow, 

Free entrance quick to gain : 
The warder hastened from the walls, 

The portals open flung ; 
With grating chain the drawbridge falls, 

Thro' the arch the echo rung. 
Instant the riders onwards spurred- — 

One, anxious, looked around, 
As if to list — but nought is heard 

Save the armour's clanking sound. 
Again the drawbridge upward flies, 

The gates are closed and barred ; 
Roused by the noise, dark anxious eyes 

At the group in silence stared, — 
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And quick they see within that group 

A gentle maiden ride ; 
While closing round, the armed troop 

Her figure strove to hide. 
The gathering crowi more dense, and dense 

Each moment now became, 
Their minds no longer brook suspense, 

Aloud they ask the name. 
The ways are stopp'd — each voice demands 

To know who leads them on ? 
Who 'tis they guard — by whose commands ? — 

And why she is alone ? 
The furious chief now calls aloud, 

To " charge and clear the way." 
In vain — the dense and angry crowd 

Close round in firm array, 
With arms upraised, and threat'ning eye 

They dare him to proceed, 
Till he shall deign to tell them why 

That captive form they lead. 

" My dear, good, kind, and faithful friends, 

It is your Queen you see. 
These guards do by the King's commands, 

To prison hurry me. 
To yon Alcazar's gloomy tow'r, 

They take me now away, 
Oh ! save me from their fatal pow'r, 

In pity by me stay. 
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I'm ignorant of your country's laws, 

Or what offence I've giv'n, 
That I've done nought this act to cause, 

My witness is in Heav'n. 
If once behind me I shall hear 

Fast closed that prison door, 
A something whispers in my ear 

I shall come out no more. 
Oh ! ye, the generous and brave 

I see around me stand, 
Your Queen for Grod's sake try to save, 

Protect me from this band." 

Of aspect calm — and lowly mien — 
A venerable form was seen — 22 
Through the dense crowd he eager pressed. 
And thus the haughty chief addressed : 
" Sir Knight, the humble minister 

Of Him who dwells above, 
I approach, and meekly offer 

The words of peace and love. 
Ere yet it is too late, oh ! pause, 

Provoke not blood and strife. 
In mercy stop, oh ! do not cause 

The sacrifice of life. 
You see the frenzy of the crowd, 

And their determined will. 
Their threats become more loud and loud, 

Their numbers swelling still. 
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One word from you may yet avert 

The outburst of their ire, 
But say their Queen you will not hurt, 

And promise to retire. 
With speed withdraw these armed men, 

But for awhile retreat, 
When all is calm then here again 

Your prisoner you shall meet. 
Permit her to retire with me 

Within the sacred pile, 
Where she may find a sanctuary, 

And kneel in prayer awhile." 

" Most reverend Sir, your wish I grant, 

But hear, and mark me well, 
No timid priest's advice I want, 

To maids your fears go tell. 
My prisoner I intrust to thee, 

But if within an hour, 
Thou shalt not prompt return to me, 

And place her in my power, 
I tell thee, wily prelate, here 

All humble as thou art, 
Thy crozier nor thy silver hair 

Shall screen thy craven heart. 
And, hark ye ! bid this rabble crew, 

If they do prize their lives, 
With all due speed disperse, and go 

Home to their babes and wives. 
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For by the Gospel I now swear 

If they shall loiter still, 
And by rude clamour they shall dare 

To thwart their sovereign's will, 
I'll bring such vengeance on their heads 

That not the powers of hell 
Shall save ; — ay, fast go tell thy beads 

And ponder o'er it well!" 

From every voice in that dense crowd, 
The shout triumphant, fierce and loud, 

Rang through the echoing street. 
When they beheld the vaunting knight 
His gauntlet shake with all his might, 
Then, sudden wheeling to the right, 

With sullen brow retreat. 

The troop their gallant chargers wheel 

And follow close behind ; 
The clatt'ring hoofs, and rattling steel 
Raised with the shouts a deaf ning peal, 

As through the streets they wind. 

Within the venerable pile, 
While anxious breasts crowd ev'ry aisle, 
Blanche de Bourbon lowly kneeling, 
Overpower' d with grateful feeling, 
Communed in silence with her God, 
And blessed the stone the Virgin trod. 23 
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The humble prelate standing near, 
In soothing accents strove to cheer, 
And calm her agitated mind; 
While knights and nobles wait behind, 
'Neath whose dark brows the moisten'd e 
Bespoke the manly sympathy 
That kindled in each haughty breast, 
Vengeance for innocence oppress' d : 
Without, the fierce and angry crowd 
Breathe forth their imprecations loud, 
Some stand in groups, and boldly plan 
The flames of civil war to fan ; 
The horn's shrill blast and bell's alarm, 
While loud is heard the cry, "to arm." 
Leaders their followers now engage 
The fierce and deadly strife to wage : 
Here brawny arms with vigour strain, 
To swing across the heavy chain. 
Each end through bolts they firmly coil, 
The troopers' headlong charge to foil : 
There others toil, and haste to lay 
The pond'rous beam across the way. 
The breastworks some with skill advance, 
To screen them from the fatal lance. 
The chiefs in turn encourage all, 
To haste the works, aloud they call : 
From post to post, with speed they fly, 
Scan each weak point with eagle eye, 
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Plant a strong band of archers here, 
Stout burghers place in ambush there. 

Now loud the tramp of horse is heard, 
Through streets and alleys onward spurred, 
Wheeling around they come in sight, 
Their steely corslets glancing bright, 
With steady hand they couch the lance, 
As on the crowd they bold advance; — 

When suddenly they find 
Huge stones and beams beneath them lay. 
And massy chains across the way, 
The crowd drawn up in deep array 

With threat'ning looks behind. 
The chief, enraged, demands to sec. 
His royal pris'ner instantly; 
In angry tone he bids them say 
Who dared to thus impede his way. 

Then sternly looking round, 
He sees each street and outlet barr'd, 
The crowd all armed and well-prepared 

To hold each foot of groimd. 
A leader from the ranks stepp'd forth, 
Nought heeding threats or knightly wrath, 

Defiance in his eye : — 

" Sir Knight, your looks and threats are vain ; 
To your safe home begone again, — 
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Your vengeance we defy ; 
Our Queen to thee we will not yield, 
Her sacred person we shall shield, — 

If needful, for her die. 
Our purpose stern thou now dost know, 
So chafe no more — but quickly go 

In safety while ye may, — 
For if thou shalt provoke the strife 
Thou'lt pay the forfeit with thy life, 

And rue the bloody day." 
With quiv'ring lip and crimson cheek 
The furious chief essayed to speak, 
" Dar'st thou to me such language use, 
And basely thus with threats refuse 

My prisoner to restore ! 
I tell thee, then, ere yet we part, 
Daring vile rebel that thou art — 
This sword within thy recreant heart, 

Shall drink the crimson gore." 
So saying, the falchion flashed on high, 
But ere the stroke could downward fly, 

A horseman dashed before. 
" What madness doth possess thy mind ! 
Thyself and followers all must find 

Certain destruction here. 
In every street the thousands stand 
With deadly weapon in each hand, 
And wait but for the prompt command 

To close upon thy rear. 
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Despise not warning from a foe ; 
Back to thy sov'reign quickly go, 
The unwelcome tidings let him know, 

Nought from his ear conceal ; 
Tell him how all his subjects rise, — 
That this firm band your power defies 
The cause attempt not to disguise — 

The honest truth reveal ; — 
Say that his ancient city, still 
Obedient to her sovereign's will, 
Desires in all things to fulfil 

A gracious King's commands ; 
But, that their youthful Queen afraid, 
And friendless hath in terror pray'd 

For safety at their hands. 
That if he will but grant their pray'r, 
Treat their loved Queen with tender a 
His throne and power let her share, 

To their fealty they'll return. 
They only ask he will concede 
This simple wish ; for this good deed 
He shall obtain a golden meed, 

Their lasting love shall earn. 
But should he still our prayer deny, 
And by base fraud or force shall try 

Our gracious Queen to take : 
Then let him know that ev'ry arm 
Is raised to shelter her from harm, 
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And battle for her sake. 
There's not a man but that loved Queen 
From hellish tyranny to screen 

His precious life will stake.* ' 

The flush of anger came and went, 
While his dark brow he sternly bent, — 
Then briefly thus that chief replied, 
Striving within his breast to hide 
The burning rage and wounded pride : 
" Thyself and rebel crew I spare 
For a brief space, while I do bear 
These tidings to my sov'reign's ear, 

But short the time will be 
Ere thou shalt feel that sov'reign's hate 
And be made know a rebel's fate, 

And rebels blood shall see." 

So saying, a furious glance he threw, 
Turned his hot steed in haste to go, 
Swifb through the gates his squadron flew, 

But when the road they gain, 
They checked their foaming chargers' speed, 
For much those barbs the rest do need — 
And at a gentle pace proceed 

Across the sultry plain. 

And now within Toledo's walls, 
Aloud the herald's trumpet calls — 
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The drawbridge upward flies. 
The heavy gates are closed and barr'd, 
The strong portcullis downward jarr'd 
All for the coming war prepared, 

While loud the shouts arise. 

For well they knew all hope was vain 

Fair terms or pardon to obtain, 

The tyrant never would forget 

The outrage that his guards had met. 

For safety now their only chance 

Lay in their walls, their sword and lance, 

And the strong arm of Him on high, 

Who aids the cause of those who try 

The innocent to save — 
Who foils the arm of the warrior strong, 
Sends shame and defeat on the doer of wrong, 

And triumph and hope to the brave. 

The joyful crowd with shouts are seen, 
Bearing aloft their youthful Queen. 
Thro' thronging streets still on they move 
To where the Alcazar tow'rs above. 
In front well armed with shield and lance, 
A light horse troop with speed advance ; 
With bar and heavy axe in hand 
Follow behind a sturdy band ; 
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"lis known to all, the royal guard 
Within the Alcazar stand prepared. 
Who'd gain admission to those halls, 
Must force the gates or scale the walls. 

'Mid shouts and threats, and horrid din, 
The fierce assault they now begin : 
Nor long the task — for what avail 
Is gate, or wall, or coat of mail, 
'Gainst thousands on by frenzy led, 
Keady to fill the moat with dead ? 
The axe is plied, and shiver' d now 
Beneath the bill-men's ceaseless blow, 
The strong bars give, then crashing all 
The pond'rous gates in ruins fall. 
The brave rush in, — the feeble guard, 
O'erwhelm'd by numbers, still fight hard — 
Assail' d, o'erpower'd, some nobly die, 
Some to the Tow'r for safety fly, 
Where soon o'erta'en, disarm'd, and bound, 
The crowd no more resistance found. 
Rejoicing loud, their gentle Queen, 
In haste they bear, and place within ; 
Not in the fatal gloomy Tower, 
The victim of a tyrant's power, 
Where his dark purpose had design'd 
All lonely she should be confined. 

5 
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But through the noble Patio borne, 24 
Where cool and rich arcades adorn 
The spacious sides — shafts light as air, 
Sustaining high the galTries fair — 
To where the gorgeous staircase springs, 
The costly work of Moorish kings, 
They hasten on, and quickly gain 
Saloons, the pen attempts in vain 25 
To paint — the grace— the symmetry — 
The airy lace-like filigree — 
That 'tween the palm-tree columns spun 2 
Through long dim dreamy vistas run, 
The varied tints of dazzling hue, 27 
The starry vault of azure blue ; 28 
EnamelTd walls of gold and white, 
Where 'mid the flow'rets glowing bright, 
In ornate figures, chaste and clear, 
The Koran's sacred lines appear. 
She who now there for safety fled, 
A holy verse with fervour read : 
" With God alone my peace is now, 
" 'Neath his protecting arm I bow." 29 
The dazzling scene she passes by, 
Those words alone attract her eye, 
While round her loud rejoicings greet — 
Those simple words her hps repeat. 
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Their Queen in that strong fortress placed, 
The crowd with speed their steps retraced: 
Throughout the streets wild rumours fly, 
Horsemen all armed are hurrying by — 
No certain tidings met the ear, 
Confusion all, and doubt, and fear. 
Some said that distant, onward spurred, 
The tramp of horse was faintly heard ; 
Some said afar they could descry 
The royal banner floating high ; 
That plumes and spears distinct were seen 
The distant waving trees between. 
The leaders now in loud debate 
Seek to avert their coming fate ; 
Vain was the hope their feeble band 
Could long the tyrant's power withstand. 
With one accord they all decide 
To whom they should their cause confide : 
Who but to him, whose mother fell 
Beneath that tyrant's deadly steel ? 
Within whose breast undying hate, 
Burned to revenge that mother's fate — 
" To Trastamara, firm and brave, 
They'll trust their cause and Queen to save 
Led by his skill' d and vengeful hand, 
The tyrant's power they long may stand. 
To the grand master they will send 
Don Fadrique, 30 sad misfortune's friend 
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Don Tello, too, will lend his aid, — 
All of the tyrant's power afraid 
Will join their ranks, and hither speed, 
For their loved Queen will ready bleed." 

Pursuivants riding swiftly by, 
Through the dark portals onward fly, 
Far o'er the wide and dusky plain 
On reeking steeds they spur amain, 
While anxious eyes still watch their flight, 
Fast fading in the gnmm'ring light. 

Meanwhile the ever constant friend 

Of the deep wrong'd and blameless Queen, 

Striving his stubborn will to bend, 

Before the tyrant's feet was seen 

Leonora, kneeling at his throne, 

While her sad heart with anguish bleeds, 

In all a woman's thrilling tone 

A friendless woman's cause she pleads : 

" By the dear memory of one 

To his last long rest now gone, 

By all your hopes of peace in Heav'n, 

Your vows before the altar giv'n, 

I do implore that you will hear 

Perhaps my last, but earnest pray'r, 

Oh ! yet before it is too late, 

Avert your own, your country's fate. 
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Throughout the land dark clouds arise, 

Each daring hand your power defies, 

Aloud the vengeful threats are hurled, 

Rebellion's standard is unfurled— 

E'en Albuquerque has joined the league ; 

While Don Tello and Don Fadrique 

Hasten to join — this morn they fled 

To meet the force by Enrique led. 

Dread civil war, with all her train 

Of speechless woes, is loose again. 

The assassin's poignard too is bared, 

No home is safe — no life is spared. 

And all these direful miseries flow, 

Spreading around dismay and woe, 

Not for an evil light or vain, 

Or grievance where but few complain, 

But for an ill too plainly seen — 

Oppression of a helpless Queen, 

A Queen whose youth and beauty rare, 

Demand a tender husband's care ; 

Whose gentle heart and hand you sought, 

And from her own loved country brought 

To grace your court, and share your power; 

And never yet hath fairer flower 

Adorned a palace, or within 

Castilla's ancient halls been seen: 

While she who all your thoughts doth claim 

Ere long must sink 'neath conscious shame ; 
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In vain she strives to act a part 

Nature denies to woman's heart, 

She droops beneath the fatal sting 

The world's keen shafts at error fling. 

'Tis said she longs herself to be 

Within the convent's sanctuary, 

Trusting within its walls to gain 

That peace she hath sought without in vain. 

Then, oh, but grant her holy prayer ! 

Deny her not that refuge there, 

Her thoughts and hopes He there alone — 

Thus for the past will you atone; 

And for the love of God, oh ! send 

For her, whom all the good befriend, 

Your wretched Queen, whose broken heart 

Fires every breast to take her part ; 

Kestore her rights — but let her live 

In peace — her queenly rank receive. 

This one good deed perform, — efface 

From loved Castile the dire disgrace 

Of having ever known, or seen, 

Her monarch crush a helpless Queen." 

" Never — I've sworn I'll never see, 
Or ever let that woman be 
The partner of my throne — or share 
The power and title that I bear. 
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So say no more — and curb your zeal, 
Lest you provoke the hate I feel 
To do a deed you may deplore. 
My love she will not have — nay, more 
Her hateful form I'll never meet, 
Or with vile rebels will I treat ; 
If mercy they expect from me, 
They'll sue for pardon instantly ; 
My preparations all are made — 
The dawn will see my troops arrayed 
On yonder camp, a goodly sight 
'Twill be I ween — and ere the night 
I'll force their vaunted chief to fight. 
His numbers and his plans I know, — 
Southward in haste he seeks to go ; 
He hopes to join that rebel's power 
Don Fadrique, 'neath Talavera; 
But that's no easy task he'll find — 
The Guadarrama range behind, 31 
He cannot pass — the melting snows 
And outlaws, fatal bars impose. 
I He before — so fight he must, 
And by God's blessing I do trust, 
Of one vile rebel to be free, 
And gain a glorious victory: 
And then my bitter vengeance falls 
On them within Toledo's walls. 
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From this, within the seventh day 
They shall behold the bright array 
Of yonder force — so let them crave 
My pardon, if they hope to save 
Their ancient town from sword and fire, 
And calm in time my vengeful ire. 
You have my answer — so begone ! 
Time presses— I must be alone." 
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'Twas midnight — o'er the starry sky 
Light mists were floating rapidly, 
'Neath heavy clouds, that slowly sailed, 
The brighter orb was darkly veiled ; 
Yet did each distant planet bright 
Send down its pure soft ray of light, 
And from the dark cloud's silver edge 
Pale fell the beam on moat and bridge. 
Save the wild torrent's rushing sound, 
Stillness unbroken reigned around, 
Within the city sunk to rest, 
By watching and by toil oppressed, 
The weary lay. The timid near 
In heavy sleep forgot their fear : 
The brave, 'mid arms around them piled, 
Lay helpless as the helpless child. 
One eye unclosed, one ear alone 
Still heard the night breeze' fitful moan; 
Too conscious of the danger near, 
No sound escapes her wakeful ear, 
To Blanche de Bourbon came no rest, 
In vain she strove to calm her breast: 
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Within the window's deep recess 
She sat in utter loneliness, — 
Her white hand pressed her throbbing heart: 
But what now makes her sudden start ? 
She hears the torrent far below 
Where darkly deep the rapids flow ; 
She hears the gusts with frequent sigh 
Moan through the battlements on high. 
But in the intervals her ear 
A distant tramp distinct can hear ; 
Breathless she lists — now faint the sound, 
Now loud again the hoofs resound : 
Far o'er the plain she strains her eye, 
No object can she there descry ; 
The cold moon shone forth clear and bright, 
The cloud had passed that dimmed her light- 
It is, it is, — a distant lance 
'Neath the pale beam is seen to glance. 
The rider now appeared in view, 
With Hghtning speed his courser flew ; 
Madly he rides, as if for life, 
All reeking from the recent strife ; 
But why at such an hour come here, 
And all alone thus venture near? 
Untiring still — on — on he spurred ; 
The gate is neared — then loud is heard 
The warder's challenge, " Friend or foe ?" — 
" A friend, the tidings wouldst thou know, 
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Quick, ope the gates, and lead me where 
The Queen doth take her rest, — I bear 
A message from the Count, and must 
The import to her ears intrust. 1 ' 
The bolts fly back — the drawbridge falls 
Loud through the strong embattled walls 
The echo rang — the rocky hill 
Faintly prolonged the echo still ; 
Starting, the warrior snatched his blade, 
Fiercely the angry blood-hound bay'd. 
Throughout the palace terror spreads, 
Each breast some coming evil dreads ; 
Confused and terrified, they seek 
To learn the cause ; the pallid cheek 
Too plainly told the inward fear — 
All ask, yet dread the truth to hear. 

The drums are beat — in haste below 
The guards are must'ring — bugles blow, 
The stern command, the brief reply, 
The sound of hoofs approaching nigh, 
Increase the alarm. Across the yard 
The tread of rapid feet is heard ; 
They've gain'd the stairs, and hurrying on 
To where the Queen in haste had flown. 
A moment pause, and forward send 
One she could welcome as a friend ; 
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For one brief hour that trembling voice 
Again may venture to rejoice : 
" Thank God ! oh, haste, and let my ear 
From his own lips the tidings hear." 
Scarce had she heard pronounced his name, 
When with swarth brow and giant frame, 
Unhelmed, a steel-clad warrior came. 
The veteran felt his firmness fail 
When gazing on that face so pale, 

And form so young and fair ; 
He marked the fixed and anxious eye, 
And effort that she made to try 

To mask her sad despair. 
With hasty hand he brushed away 
The starting tear that dimmed his eye 

Then strove her heart to cheer. 

" Your Majesty with joy will hear 
The tidings from the Count I bear ; — 
Soon as he heard the good and brave 
Had risen, their helpless Queen to save ; 
Though led by chiefs in war untried, 
Had yet the tyrant's guards defied ; 
His noble nature burned to share 
The hardships of the desp'rate war. 
Joyful he heard the herald come 
To call him to the soldier's home ; 
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The camp, the trump, the shrilly fife, 

The march, the field, the deadly strife — 

Are all to him joys greater far 

Than earth can bring to one whose star, 

Though dimmed by dark misfortune's hour, 

Still steadfast points to sov'reign power ; — 

Power that he only cares to wield, 

The base to crush, the weak to shield ; — 

Power that shall make the tyrant feel, 

There is a wrong no time can heal, 

A wrong that lights within a flame 

No despot's frown can quench or tame. 

Revenge alone can slake the fire 

Though with the wretch the wronged expire. 

I said, with joy he heard the call 
That summoned him from peaceful hall, 
With joy he hastened to befriend 
His lawful Queen, and succour send, 
The brave Toledans' cause to aid — 
Instant his skilful plans were laid. 
Too weak his feeble troop alone 
To cope with those the King led on, 
By rapid marches day and night 
He first determined to unite 
His force with that by Fadrique led ; 
This done, they might with hope make head 
Against the tyrant's power — and here, 
When all his squadrons shall appear 
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On yonder plain, in stern array, 
Try once again in deadly fray 
The fortune of a hard-fought day. 
Meanwhile, the Count with daring hand 
Led on his brave determined band, 
Hot pressed by Pedro's num'rous force 
Of genetaires on fleetest horse, 32 
Nobly repelling each attack 
And driving their pursuers back, 
Till darkness and a stormy night 
Stopped for awhile the unequal fight. 
Then, favoured by the starless sky 
And the wild tempest howling by, 
Boldly he took the dreary way 
That through the rugged passes lay ; 
O'er the bleak mountain's snow-clad steep 
We struggled on — our only sleep 
A solitary hour's repose 
'Neath the rude cliff, 'mid melting snows. 
But with the dawn appeared a foe 
More direful far than wind or snow. 
Within a dark and narrow glen, 
An armed band of desp'rate men, 
Pierce outlaws, with their savage train, 33 
Opposed our way. The Count in vain 
Pleaded the cause on which he came, 
And strove by gentle words to tame 
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Their fiiry ; while their frantic cries, 
With the loud thunder of the skies 
Raised such a sound in that wild dell 
As though the fiends had broke from hell, 

And hell itself was there. 
And then began the deadly strife, 
The rush — the shout — the tug for life — 
The groans — when stabbed by secret knife 

The brave felt mad despair. 
For two long hours they stood their ground 
When sinking 'neath a mortal wound 

Their chieftain prostrate lay. 
The Count himself had dealt the blow 
That laid the boasting ruffian low 

And turned the doubtful day. 
I fought myself close by his side ; 
Though thrice driv'n back, the outlaws tried 

Our squadron's line to break. 
With yells they still rushed on again, 
Twice seized his noble charger's rein 

And strove the Count to take ; 
'Twas then, that front to front opposed, 
The chiefs in single combat closed, 

Their followers all drew back. 
The outlaw proved no common foe, 
With giant strength he aimed a blow 

That made Don Enrique reel. 
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Like glass his blade in fragments broke, 
As lightning quick then fell the stroke 

That cleft through brass and steel. 
The shout re-echoed up the dell, 
As stagg'ring back their leader fell, 

And, death-struck, quiv'ring lay. 
His followers round the body closed — 
No more our march they now opposed, 

But broken, bent their way 
Towards a chasm yawning near, 

Whose gloomy entrance dark and drear 
Ne'er felt the sun's warm ray: 
Beneath the granite's rugged arch 
Slowly they paced their sullen march, 
Casting their savage glances back 
Like wolves, when on their bloody track 

Fiercely they stand at bay. 
Sad was the sight to look around, 
And see our comrades on the ground. 
Ten of our best and bravest fell 
Within that dark and fatal dell ; 

Their last long home is there. 
With haste we dug their narrow grave, — 
But not the brave can lay the brave, 

Without a silent tear. 
Onward, though faint, we toiled again ; 
At noon we reached the distant plain 
Where our exhausted troops obtain 
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The food and rest they need. 
The Count, impatient, bid me find 
A courser fleeter than the wind, 

And fly with utmost speed 
Our loved and gracious Queen to tell 
That safe his squadron — all went well, 
And when the shades of darkness fell 

His force he'd onward lead. 
God willing, with the dawn of day, 
You'll see his troops in bright array 

Beneath these walls appear. 
While the brave men by Fadrique led 
Have joined our camp ; as here I fled 
I heard myself their heavy tread, 

And saw their banners near." 

" Thank God ! His providence I own ; 

His gracious hand I see ; 
His goodness — yes, 'tis God alone 

Hath brought this aid to me. 
Oh ! tell the noble Count, your chief, 

How grateful I can feel, 
While knowing who sends the oppress'd relief, 

To Providence I kneel. 
But how shall I such deeds repay 

Who own nor wealth, nor power, 
Whose all is gone — whose being may 

Scarce last another hour — 

6 
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Yet tell me, soldier, ere you go, 

What still 1 dread to hear — 
The King — his movements do you know ? 

His forces — are they near ?" 

" May it please your Majesty I'll say, 
And briefly as a soldier may, 
What of the enemy I know. 
'Tis said that our inveterate foe 
Leads on a brave and num'rous force, 
Five thousand men at arms — and horse 
Well nigh a thousand more, — 'tis said, 
That when he found the Count had fled, 
And boldly tak'ri the dang'rous way 
That through the Guadarrama lay, 
His fury knew no bounds, he tore 
His hair with rage — and frantic swore 
Vengeance against his own brave men : 
Thus would he reward the good — then 
Pushing his light-armed horsemen on, 
He hoped the city might be won 
Before the Count could force the pass : 
For e'en within these walls, alas ! 
A faction base has reared its head, 
The tyrant's cause to aid. 'Tis said 
They tremble to provoke his ire, 
Lest, vanquish' d, they should all expire. 
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Such are the tidings that have flown, 
But nothing more than this is known ; 
He must be near, though not as yet 
Hath any one his squadrons met." 

" It is enough — God's will be done ! 
I'll meekly bear my coming fate. 
Brave soldier, I would be alone — 
Too long, e'en now, I've made you wait, 
Your weary frame must rest require ; 
On your strong arm my all depends. 
Take this small gift ere you retire, 
For what you risk 'tis poor amends," 

Morn came, nor since this fair world's birth 
Had lovelier morn e'er dawn'd on earth : 
'Neath sunlit peak the distant hill 
Glowed with the tints that linger'd still ; 
Tints such as once in happier day 
In all their primal beauty lay 
On heathy banks, 'mid cooling shades, 
In blessed Eden's tranquil glades. 
Calm hung the deep blue sky above, 
All breathed of Heaven — of peace — of love ; 
The lark on high from gushing throat 
Trill'd through the air its joyous note — 
The dove coo'd plaintive on the spray — 
The lamb by its gentle mother lay. 
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Who hastes to mar this tranquil scene, 

And track with blood yon peaceful green ; 

Who, mad, shall this fair picture spoil, 

And with man's blood drench deep the soil ; 

Who toils to forge the deadly blade, 

Whose clash shall ring through yonder glade ? 

"lis he for whom this scene was made, 

'Tis man, whose form, a Maker, kind, 

Endowed with an immortal mind, 

Gave wisdom — reason to descry 

His hopes and future destiny — 

Nor deemed His gracious work was done, 

Till sent a well-beloved Son, 

To bring blest peace on earth, and man 

Teach how to love his fellow man. 

Yet man against his God would still rebel, 

Mar his best works, and make this earth a hell. 

'Twas morn — but who those walls within 

Woke conscious of the lovely scene 

That 'neath the lofty ramparts lay, 

And usher' d in that dreadful day ? 

Who mark'd the stream, the grove, the mead, 

Or sky, that o'er his fever'd head, 

Its soft and heav'nly radiance shed ? 

Far other thoughts engaged the mind 

Of all in those sad walls confined. 
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With the first dawn of early day 
Towards the tow'rs they bent their way — 
To the far west their eyes they strain, 
And eager scan the distant plain ; 
And soon with joy they there descry, 
The Count's brave banner floating high ; 
Lances and corslets glitt'ring bright, 
Flash'd on the gazers' dazzled sight, 
As troop on troop, at utmost speed, 
Spurr'd swift across the distant mead. 
From wall and tow'r and rampart steep, 
The frantic shout rung loud and deep, — 
But scarce that sound had died away, 
When, to the north, in bright array, 
Banners, and spears, and helms were seen — 
Squadrons of horse with foot between, 
Whose filing columns deep'ning still, 
Swept rapid round the distant hill, 

And eager urged their way 
Across the broad and fertile plain, 
Where waved all ripe the golden grain, 
But sunk to never rise again, 

Now crush'd beneath them lay. 
And as the squadrons nearer drew, 
Aloft the blazon' d banner flew, 
Whose heavy folds exposed to view 

Castilla's royal shield — . M 
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'Neath a bend dexter gules, was seen 
Two furious heads of dragons green, 
Whose bloodshot eyes, the spears between, 

Glared fiercely on the field ; — 
Who, when she saw that banner near, 
Pelt her heart sink within with fear, 
As gazing from the lofty tower, 
She watch'd afar that hostile power 

In steady line advance ? 
And while the trumpet peal'd its blast, 
'Mid the dark squadrons sweeping past, 

The tyrant met her glance — 
" Oh ! haste, brave Enrique, with your band, 

Speed, speed to yonder gate ; 
Charge — boldly charge, with sweeping brand, 

Ere yet it is too late. 
In vain you'd cope with yonder force, 

Or hope the field to win ; 
To these strong ramparts urge your horse, 

Your safety lies within — 
Here, guided by your voice and skill, 

We'll brave the tyrant's power, 
His slaughter' d ranks our moat shall fill, 

Beneath the deadly shower. 
Our trembling Queen — our children — all 

On your firm aid rely — 
With your brave men, and this strong wall, 

Yon legions we'll defy." 
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And well that chief the danger knew, 
Along the line his charger flew — 

Then, prompt at the command, 
The squadrons halt — their fronts expose- 
Then quick deploy, and on their foes 

To charge, prepared they stand, — 
The feint succeeds — the foe, deceived, 
The Count's resolve to fight believed. 

His skill the bravest feared, 
But scarce in haste their lines were ranged 
When lo ! the Count his plans had changed, 

And sudden disappeared. 
With speed he made his safe retreat — 
No sound save rapid tread of feet, • 
And clank of steel 'mid rustling wheat 
Told where his silent march he bent, 
As swift through winding paths he went 

To gain the distant bridge ; 
A long and safe detour he made, 
'Neath the tall ramparts' friendly shade, 
Halting awhile in ambuscade 

Below a narrow ridge. 
From the steep battlements on high, 
Many an earnest, anxious eye, 
Watched the bold and daring deed 
And saw with joy his scheme succeed, 
The drawbridge he has gained — 
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His friends stand ready at the gate — 
Within the sturdy burghers wait — 
Spurred swift 'neath the portcullis grate 

The gallant steeds are reined : 
But silent still no shout arose 
That might their bright success disclose 

To the deluded foe— 
The gates are barred — the walls are manned 
Aloft the archers take their stand, 
And silent wait the stern command 

Their deadly shafts to throw. 
The massive stones are piled on high, 
Armed with the sword and axe, stand by 

The men-at-arms — the banners fly, 

The trumpets loudly blow. 
All stand prepared, and view the field, 
And mark the crest on blazoned shield, 
As each proud knight his charger wheeled 

And scoured the plain below. 

Close 'neath the ramparts one was seen 
Swift flying o'er the spacious green, 

A brilliant train behind — 
Black as the raven was his steed — 
Save where the white foam clung — his speed 

— 

Far swifter than the wind. 
And as along the lines he flew, 
His fiery glance he upward threw, 
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The scarp and tower marked well. 
The bridge San Martin quickly gained, 
Sudden his noble barb he reined, 
When through the air as lightning fast — 
A cloud of arrows whizzing past — 

On tower, and rampart fell : 
And when the storm began to fly, 
There rose a wild and shrilling cry, 
The deaf ning shout that pealed on high, 

Rung through the sultry air — 
And told the work of death begun, 
All hope of blessed peace was gone ; 
Fierce threats, and cries are heard alone 

Of fury and despair— 
And ere that field be lost and won, 

Fell havoc must be there. 

And yet it was a stirring sight 
To see the armour flashing bright, 
The waving plumes of each proud knight ; 
To watch the arrows' deadly flight, 

And mark the strife begin ! 
Who that stood up in that stern fight, 
Conscious he battled for the right, 
But felt a throbbing keen delight, 

His bosom fire within ? 
Fast flew the shafts— but faster still 
The sharp and fatal missiles fell, 
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Hurled from the deadly sling — 
High o'er their heads the dark storm came 
And launched with strong unerring aim, 

Made helm and cuirass ring. 

Above the bank where swept the flood 

The furious King impatient stood ; 

With frantic voice he urged the siege, 

And as a column topped the ridge 

He spurred, dashed onward, faced the bridge, 

And boldly led the attack. 
Here armed with pike, and long quisarmes, 36 
Stood a firm band of men-at-arms ; 

Nor far behind their back, 
The archers swarmed the lofty tower — 
Cross-bowmen too, prepared to shower 

Their deadly bolts below. 
With all the force that he could bring, 
Leading the charge himself—- the King 
With desperate courage, thrice essayed 
To force the bridge — 'neath axe and blade 

The crimson torrents flow ; 
But not his own determined will, 
Nor reckless bands, more daring still, 

Who brave rushed on amain, 
Though fighting 'neath their monarch's eye, 
And kindled by the battle cry, 

A single foot could gain. 
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Repulsed — his force compelled to yield, 
Backward the baffled column reeled 
And broken, scattered o'er the field, 

Their frantic courage vain. 
Like the wild wave that 'gainst a firm based rock 

With white crest foaming, proudly surges on, 
Broken and reeling, 'neath the thund'ring shock, 

Sweeps its tamed waters back — its fury gone. 

The tyrant foiled, defied, enraged, 
The hellish combat still he waged, 

Advice and danger spurn'd ; 
The more untoward seemed his fate, 
The more intense the deadly hate 

Within his bosom burn'd. 

Struggling on o'er heaps of slain, 
Five hundred men-at-arms again 

Against the bridge are thrown ; 
A chosen band, in haste arrayed, 
Bold archers, and a strong brigade 
Of daring youths for escalade, 
With billmen for the palisade, 

, Himself he brave led on. 

Again the carnage now began, 
Afresh the (jrimson torrents ran, 
The shout — the frantic cry 
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Burst shrill and loud from either host, 

As on the bridge now won — now lost — 

In wild confusion madly tossed, 

Waved banners, plumes, and helms emboss' d : 

And fighting desperately, 
The Count himself was in the van, 
Where foot to foot, and man to man 
The deadly combat raged ; none flinch, 
The reeking ground is inch by inch 
Disputed — Fadrique too is there, 
The strong to lead, the faint to cheer, 
His voice and hand sustaining all, 
While fast the brave around him fall, 

Content to win or die. 
Still that small band amid their foes 
A gallant front did firm oppose, 
Though squadrons fresh around them close, 

Their numbers they defy, — 
That day had seen their triumph sure, 
The tyrant crush'd to rise no more — 
That field had been, now drenched with gore, 

Their field of victory, 
Had all within those walls been true 
And faithful as the faithful few 

Who nobly fought and died. 
But faction with her hellish train 
Of envy — hate — and lust of gain — 

Mistrust, and odious pride, 
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Had reared her head — nor slow to prove 
Her forward zeal — now basely strove 

The dastard foe to aid ; 
While both the leaders were engaged, 
And loud the tumult round them raged, 
Vile miscreants coiTd and hurPd the cord 
From the high walls, across the ford, 

Where, still too deep to wade, 
The torrent boiling onward ran : 
But now the roaring tide they span — 

Machines across are laid, 
Secured by cordage firm and strong, 
The foe in silence crept along — 

Now safe they gain the bank — 
Where through the rampart, by the aid 

Of traitors' hands, a breach is made. 
The hostile forces, rushing through 
The fatal opening, eager flew 
To where the brave and desp'rate few 

Still fought in serried rank. 
Unheard amid the clash of steel — 
Unseen their silent march they steal — 
Then sudden round the rampart wheel 

And charge upon their flank. 

In vain that gallant band still fought, 
Their fiery courage 'vail'd them nought, 
Hemm'd in at bay they stood : 
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Fiercely they waged the bloody strife, 
O'erwhelmed, not vanquished, each, his life 

Sold dearly as he could. 
Small triumph could the victors gain — 
O'er fall'n heaps, on, on they strain — 
The slayers sinking with the slain, 

Together gorged the flood. 

The few survivors of that band, 
Tho* faint, still raise the gory brand 

And strike as they retreat ; 
And while from the embattled wall, 
The shafts and deadly missiles fall, 
The foe's advancing ranks to gall — 

They struggle through the gate. 

Unharmed, and rescued from the strife 
By those who gave both limb and life 

His worthless life to save, 
The haughty monarch breathless paused 
'Mid the dire wreck himself had caused — 
And did it change his savage mood, 
To gaze upon that field of blood, 

The dead and dying brave ? 
While broke upon his sullen ear 
The victim's shriek — the victor's cheer — 
The feeble cry from hps that near 

One drop of water crave, 
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As 'neath him swept the turbid flood, 
Whose conscious waves rolTd ting'd with blood 

In mournful murmurs by, 
And 'mid the eddies dark and deep 
From struggling forms not yet asleep, 

Came up the gurgling cry, — 
Did no still voice in that dark hour, 
Mightier than the despot's power, 

Its solemn warning give — 
No hand point silent to the day 
When e'en the proudest face of clay 
Must the dread summons quick obey, 

And final doom receive ? 
When pealing o'er a startled world, 

A louder trump shall ring — 
A mightier banner high unfurled, 

Its cloud-like folds shall fling ; 
The flag that with no spot to dim 

O'er white robed saints shall wave, 
Emblem of peace — of love — of Him 

Who died a world to save ; 
'Mid that bright band who then shall stand ? 

He who hath contrite wept, — 
Or he whose brand in blood-stained hand 

O'er peaceful hearths hath swept. 

The Ballasteros 36 now assail 

The towers — their arrows fell like hail 

Through shield, and helm, and coat of mail, 
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The shafts resistless flew. 
Around the walls the bowmen throng, 
Whence, shelter' d by pavisors strong, 

Their fatal bolts they threw. 
In vain the brave who mann'd that tower 
Undaunted faced the ceaseless shower, 
The bravest in that dreadful hour 

Beneath the tempest fell ; 
No wall, or friendly screen had they — 
The parapets were swept away, 
The naked platform open lay, 8 ? 
No means are left by which they may 

The fierce assault repel. 
More fearful still the battle grew, 
Fresh ranks the deadly strife renew — 

When sudden 'mid the fight — 
From the dense columns of their foes, 
The shout of victory arose, 
Then close beneath the lofty gate 
Where raged the conflict desperate, 

There flashed a vivid light— 
And now a shrill and piercing cry 
Burst from within the walls on high, 
As, panic stricken, they descry 
The smoke in volumes upward fly — 

And blazing clear and bright 
The curling flame in spires ascend — 
Now o'er the sable turrets bend, 
And now aloft in columns send 
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Its ruddy glare afar, — 
The massive portals singed and black, 
Aloud the burning timbers crack — 

A moment ceased the war ; — 
The savage victor with delight 
In silence view'd the hellish sight 

That snared his destined prey — 
But waiting till the blazing fire, 
Its task accomplished, should expire 

And leave the open way. 

All black with smoke, besmeared with blood, 
Still on the tower brave Enrique stood, 
Pale was his cheek — yet flashed his eye 
With wild and quenchless energy — 

He knew all hope was gone ; 
Yet still his banner bravely flew, 
Though mournful now its dusky hue — 

Nor stood he there alone — 
The remnant of his faithful band 
Around their daring leader stand. 

Like lions when from hunters' skill 
Flying they seek the distant hill — 
Where 'mid the jungle fired around, 
Mad from the flames, and torturing wound, 
And goaded to despair — 
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They boldly stand and face the foe, 
And reckless brave the javelin's blow, 

While fierce their eyeballs glare — 
Yet pause but for awhile, to gain 
Fresh strength to couch, and spring again 

From out the burning lair. 

The fight's renewed — no more the shroud 
Wreathed by the dense and murky cloud, 
Obscured the view — the flames sink low, 
Faintly the dying embers glow. 
The pond'rous gates that, firm and strong, 
Had stood the brunt of war so long — 
And bolt and battle-axe defied, 
Now shrivell'd, black, stood yawning wide ; 
Where to the hinge the beams still clung, 
The calcined timbers loosely swung — 
Now crackling loud — now giving way — 
In mould'ring heaps the cinders lay. 
Small task was left the billmen now, 
With ease they ply the rapid blow, 
'Neath the sharp axe fast crumbling all, 
Hinge, beams, and bars, in ruins fall. 
Yet still that dauntless band above, 
To save their Queen and city strove. 
While through the portal's blackened arch, 
The columns eager press to march, 
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On steel-clad chest and plumed head 
Hissed the hot oil and molten lead — 
Whence, 'neath the corslets creeping slow, 
Adown the writhing victims go : 
Agonized, and faint with pain, 
Vainly they strive to rise again ; 
Then with a rolling, thund'ring sound, 
The massive boulders shake the ground, 
Crushing beneath their fearful weight 
BiHmen, armour, horse, and knight. 
But vain their valour — all is o'er, 
Fresh ranks on ranks still onward pour. 
O'er heaps of dead, through dust and gore, 

The tyrant now was seen, 
His battle-axe all bloody red, 
Spurring his dark and foaming steed 

The open arch to gain. 

To quit the tower — to mount his steed 
That ready stood — and onward lead 
The few who from his slaughtered band 
Had strength still left to wield tfce brand- 
And rushing headlong on the foe, 
Fell the fierce despot at a blow — 
Ere in full force he gained the street — 
Then bold assail, and quick defeat 
The wav'ring column's broken link, 
Dismay'd at seeing their monarch sink, 
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While pent within the narrow way, 

Is tumult all, and disarray. 

Such were the thoughts that rushing fast 

Through Enrique's mind like hghtning pass'd — 

His Drain o'erwrought, bewilder* d, strays, 

Madness alone such thoughts could raise. 

Not yet the destined hour is come, 

Fated to seal that tyrant's doom — 

Alas ! still distant is the day — 

But God decrees — his will obey — 

That day will come — but deeper still 

Hi3 guilty soul must sink in ill. 

As yet but half his glass is run — 

But half his deeds of darkness done — 

The demon, certain of his prey, 

Grants him awhile a brief delay. 

V 

The squadrons fast are rushing in, 
Wild shrieks, and cries, with hideous din 
Of clatt'ring hoofs, and armour's clang, 
Through the affrighted city rang, 
A moment more, and nought can save 
The bravest from a bloody grave. 
" Oh ! linger not — no more delay — 
Your lives yet save : away, away ! 
Your mad resolves must bring on all 
Kuin and death— if once you fall, 
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Our only hope — our all is gone — 
Our country — Queen— on you alone 
Depend — it is not yet too late — 
Collect your band, with speed retreat ; 
The nights are dark — your steeds are fleet. 1 ' 
Such were the sounds, amid the wail, 
That now that chieftain's ear3 assail. 
Distracted — wounded — stunn'd with blows — 
Shall he yet rush upon his foes, 
Or list to friends ? — he scarcely knows — 
No time is left — the foe is near — 
Aloud is heard their deaf 'ning cheer — 
To fate he yields — with rein in hand — 
Hoarsely he gives his last command : 
But those who heard the mournful tone, 
Pelt in their hearts all hope was gone. 

" To the Alcazar quickly fly, 
Tell the brave guards I still am nigh : 
Bid them to stand, and nobly true 
To their loved Queen, their duty do. 
And tell our Queen, 'tis not the foe — 
But traitors vile, that make me go — 
Traitors to her and these brave men — 
But tell her, soon we come again — 
When both the tyrant and his crew, 
Their ill-got victory shall rue. 
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Bid her to cheer — though lost the day, 
Dearly we've made the victor pay. 
Half of his bravest men are down, 
His best and ablest captains gone. 
The Alcazar's tow'rs are strong, and mann 
With faithful follow'rs, long may stand. 
I go, but not for many days, 
Another dauntless band to raise." 

So say'ng, the rein he loosely flung, 
Forward his gallant charger sprung, 
And much that fatal night he'll need 
That noble Arab's utmost speed. 
Scarce had he passed below the ridge 
Where springs the Alcantara bridge, 
When sudd'n he hears a heavy sound, 
Like tread of armies on the ground ; 
And now more loud, distinct, and clear, 
Clattering steel and hoofs are near. 
Just light enough was left to see 
The squadrons of the enemy — 
Spurring to where the causeways meet, 
To intercept the Count's retreat. 
Their dark lines shadowing the road, 
Madly their panting steeds they goad, 

Now losing fast — now gaining ground, 

« 

That band forlorn they now surround. 
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'Mid the wild tumult that arose, 

The clash of blades, and clang of blows, 

A shouting voice met Enrique's ear, 

That told his mortal foe was near, — 

Oh, for one moment's blessed light 

To guide his vengeful falchion right ! 

In vain the wish, not keenest glance 

Can now discern that countenance — 

But in the dark he sees a crest, 

That seems to float above the rest — 

He raised his blade — the hope — the wish 

With vigour nerved his arm afresh — 

With fatal aim descends the blow — 

A groan is heard — back falls the foe. 

A moment more, a heavy sound 

Rings on the hard and parched ground. 

Is it the King his hand has slain ? 

He knows not — but he knows 'tis vain 

To hope to save a single life, 

If he prolong that deadly strife. 

His band is formed — the word is giv'n — 

Through circling hosts their steeds are driv'n 

Each knight and follower seemed to feel 

All hung upon his single steel — 

And all performed their task so well, 

Each arm resisting lifeless fell. 

That desp'rate charge has cleared the way, 

And closed the short but bloody fray. 
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Vain now all effort to pursue — 
Foeman his foe no longer knew. 

Alas ! for suffering Castile, 

Destin'd to bleed and suffer still — 

Alas ! for her ill-fated Queen, 

Doom'd to fresh ills more dire and keen. 

Among the number of the slain, 

Whose blood now drenched that darken'd plain, 

No hated tyrant's carcase fell, 

Beneath the falchion aimed so well — 

Asleep, beyond the reach of care — 

The brave — the innocent were there — 

The simple, whom the vile ensnare — 

The vile one still alive and well, 

Brooded o'er schemes of blood and hell : 

Frantic to find pursuit was vain, 

His hateful voice is heard again ; 

At blameless valour, mad he raves, 

Heaps vile abuse on willing slaves, — 

To the doomed city then he turns, 

While vengeance in his bosom burns. 

Vainly the pen essays to write 

The horrors of that fearful night ; 

Glad would we leave the sick'ning scene, 

And from the light those horrors screen ; 

But spots so dark no time can fade, 

The truth forbids to mask or shade. 
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Shall he who through such crime can wade, 
E'en here his punishment evade ? 
Shall not his name to endless time, 
Lisped by the sons of ev'ry clime, 
Branded with infamy and shame, 
And bitter execration— claim 
The retribution that is due ? 
Shall not the pen each age renew 
The recollection of his deeds ? 
Though o'er the task the bosom bleeds ; 
Shall we the faults of others mourn, 
Severely judge the lowlier born, 
Yet he escape because a thing 
Whom accident has made a king ? 
Hold up to scorn the sins of one, 
Excuse the sinner on the throne P 
The Roman's pen records a tale, 38 
At which e'en now the world grows pale, 
The struggle — and the carnage dire — 
The frightful scene of blood, and fire- 
That raged within Saguntum — when 
The mighty Carthaginian 39 
Stormed the fated, famished city 
That scorn'd to ask the victor's pity. 
And the still darker shades of hell, 
Heav'n witness' d when Numantia fell. 40 
E'en to this day the name of him 
Who wrought that deed of matchless crime 
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Is handed down from sire to son, 
The ruthless fiend forgot by none. 
Yet foemen there 'gainst foemen stood, 
Aliens in country and in blood. 
If on their Maker's laws they trod, 
They knew not — or believed in God. 
While he who wreaks his vengeance now 
On helpless victims, fallen low, 
Who butchers brave and noble men, 
Too faint to raise their arm again 
From loss of blood, and desp'rate wound, 
That friendly hand scarce yet has bound ; 
Who stabs with his remorseless blade 
The pallid youth, 41 and tender maid ; 
The monster who these deeds can do, 
And standing by can calmly view, 
In speechless agony expire 
The victims of his hellish ire — 
Claims the same country, tongue, and creed, 
And knows that he must one day plead 
For mercy at the self-same throne, 
With them to whom he now grants none. 
Close we the scene of sin and woe — 
To other scenes we haste to go — 
Though sad the path we still must keep, 
With yew and cypress shadowed deep. 
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To some the envied power is given 

To hymn on earth the scenes of Heaven — 

Aloft on Fancy's wing to soar 

Till dimly seen the promised shore. 

'Twas thus, his glowing vision fired, 

Great Milton felt himself inspired ; 

With thrilling hands the chords he strung, 

Enraptur'd o'er his lyre he hung, 

In strains sublime his theme he sung. 

And vainly feebler bards essay 

To rival his immortal lay. 

The art to paint with matchless grace 

The lineaments of Beauty's face 

Is giv'n to others — so well and true, 

They fix the expression's faithful hue, 

The lofty thought, the temper meek, 

The glowing canvass seems to speak. 

View Carlo Dolce' s pencil trace 

The features of a Saviour's face, 42 

Stamp on the brow the look divine, 

Eyes that with holy lustre shine, 
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The soul's deep calm, the God-like air, 
The lips that all but breathe in prayer. 
In Raphael's heavenly pictures see 
The infantine simplicity, 
The mind of spotless purity, 
Celestial forms, whose looks benign upraise 
Our thoughts from earth, and bid us give the 
praise 

To Him who such immortal genius gave, — 
The star that fades not o'er a world's dark grave. 

But how shall my weak pen essay 

The faintest picture to convey ? 

Where shall a feeble, sterile mind 

The magic power of language find, 

To paint the scenes of wild despair, 

The piercing cries that rent the air, 

When in the palace it was known 

The town was stormed — the Count had flown — 

All hope of life and safety gone ? 

Or how depict the agony, 

The horror, and the misery 

That overwhelm' d that hapless Queen 

To whom all hope seem'd ever vain ; 

All consciousness her brain forsook, 

Her frame an icy tremor shook, — 

Senseless she sunk upon the floor, 

Her earthly sufferings seemed o'er — 
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So pale her look — so still she lay, 
Her hands together, cold as clay, 
Silent, she seem'd in death to pray. 
Her mute attendants crowd around ; 
Gently they raise her from the ground 
To the soft couch, with tender care, 
And streaming eyes, her form they bear, 
Admit the cool refreshing air, 
Bathe her pale brow, then anxious bend 
O'er the still frame, and fond attend 
To every symptom that may raise 
A hope of life's returning gaze. 
Ah ! happy had that hope been vain, 
And those closed lids ne'er ope'd again. 
From her deep swoon at length she woke — 
Faintly to those around she spoke : 
" Where am I ? What was that I heard ? 
Has not some dreadful thing occurred ? 
Or have I dreamt ? — it can't be true ! 
God, my protector, where were you ? 
Yet, oh ! forgive — thy chastening rod 
Meekly I kiss — my judge, my God- 
To thee this issue seemeth best ; 
I bow to thy divine behest : 
Teach me my coming ills to bear ; 
Deny me not a father's care ; 
Father or friend but thee I've none — 
Oh! shield me — I am all alone." 
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Scarce had her lips breathed forth that prayer, 
When suddenly the torch's glare 
Flash'd 'gainst the panes a ruddy light, 
While 'cross the yard a steel-clad knight — 
His mail and helm no longer bright, 

But dimmed with dust and gore — 
With a strong guard behind, was seen 
Hast'ning to where the trembling Queen — 

Her deathlike faintness o'er ; 
Ready to meet her wretched fate, 
In silent terror meekly sate. 

Who let those guards within ? 
In hopes to avert his dreaded fate 
A traitor's hand had ope'd the gate ; 

Though ere the foe should win, 
A gallant band stood ready there, 
The last extremity to dare ; 
Prepared in ruins to bury all, 
Ere in the tyrant's hands should fall 

Their loved and helpless Queen. 
Her chamber gained, with sword in hand 
The royal guards before her stand, 

But softly now they tread ; 
They came to do the tyrant's will, 
But they were men — had feelings still — 

Nor where those feelings dead. 
While loud the attendants round her sobb'd, 
Their manly hearts with pity throbb'd, 

And silent anguish bled. 
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Soon as their chief had firmness gain'd, 
In brief but gentle terms he explain' d 
His royal master's stern decree, 
" That he should hasten instantly 
The strong Alcazar towers to gain, 
And force an entrance, if in vain 

All other means should prove. 
But haply, though he came prepared, 
This dread alternative was spared ; 
Wisely the rebels had preferred 

To gain their sovereign's love. 
For blood enough had flow'd that day 
To wipe a nation's sins away, 

And heart of stone to move. 
His further orders were — this done — 
He should admission give to none, 

But guard the fortress well ; 
The attendants of the Queen remove, 
Save two of whom he might approve, 

And every foe expel ; 
And that upon the second day 
He should her Majesty convey 

To Sigiienza's tower ; 
Where, for a time, she'd be confined 
In safety till the king should find 

A fortress more secure." 
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" Alas ! I am indeed sunk low ; 

Crush' d beneath every ill, — 
But for the sympathy you show, 

My heart is grateful still : 
Of all I loved I'm now deprived, 

Bereft of friends and power, 
Why has my wretched heart outlived 

This dark and fatal hour ? 
Where are the brave who strove to shield ? 

Where now my faithful band ? 
Their lifeless hands no more shall wield 

For me the shield or brand. 
But rest, calm spirits, from your strife, 

Tho' o'er your fate I weep ; 
I would not call you back to life, 

Or wake you from your sleep : 
All mangled tho' your breasts may be, 

They throb nor suffer now, 
Or feel the fires of agony 

That scorch this living brow. 

Your prisoner, Sir, I now submit, 

And know I must obey 
Whate'er your pleasure shall think fit : 

But, oh ! be gentle, pray ; 
Bear with me, if at times, not well, 

I sorrowful appear : 
My heart o'er passing thoughts will swell, 

But, oh ! be not severe ; 
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I was not always so forlorn 

As now I seem to be : 
Dear friends from whom by fate I'm torn 

Once loved me tenderly ; 
From their sweet Hps I never heard 

A thought or tone unkind, 
A manner harsh — a bitter word 

Would now soon crush my mind — 
I am but young — I scarce have seen 

My seventeenth year as yet — 
How happy I till late have been, 

I cannot all forget. 
Then, oh ! indulgent to me be, 

Compassionate my woes — 
There dwells One in eternity 

From whom all mercy flows. 
From His dread eye is nought concealed, 

Your goodness he will see, 
And when on earth my doom is sealed 

Your recompense will be." 

In vain the leader of that band 43 
Struggled his feelings to command, 

In vain he tried to speak — 
The more he strove to calm appear, 
The faster did the burning tear 

Roll down his manly cheek ; — 
Nor in that chamber sad, I ween, 

8 
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Was there that night a dry eye seen, 
When gazing on that youthful Queen, 
Her pallid cheek and lowly mien, 

They heard that mournful pray'r ; 
Heart-rending was her look and tone, 
She seem'd so broken and so lone, 

O'erwhelmed by such despair. 
At length, though pausing oft, he said, — . 
" In camps from early childhood bred, 
War is— but not from choice — my trade, 

Its miseries to me 
Are the deep source of lasting pain 
But ill repaid by all we gain 

In the hour of victory. 
In many a battle have I been, 
Its direst horrors have I seen, 

'Mid slaughtered heaps around, 
But never saw I such a day — 
God grant again I never may, 

When, wounded on the ground, 
Brave men were butchered as they lay, 

Nor woman mercy found. 
Too oft beneath this scimitar 

Hath flowed the crimson blood, 
And oft amid the din of war 

I've o'er the captive stood, 
But never have I stood o'er one 
So young, so helpless, and so lone, 

By sorrow so subdued : 
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Nor ever did I feel before 

Such anguish in my heart, 
Or ever lack till now the power 

To act a soldier's part — 
But if in that which I must do, 
I harsh and stern appear to yon, 

The manner you'll forgive — 
If rough my way — 'tis never meant, 
I gained it 'neath the soldier's tent ; 

But earnestly I'll strive, 
To do the utmost that I dare 
The anguish of your heart to spare 

And mitigate your woes — 
While He who sends us all our share 
And listens to the captive's prayer, 

Will shield you from your foes."— 
" Most noble knight — I deeply feel 

The goodness of your heart, 
Such gen'rous natures never fail 

To act a kindly part — 
I pray to God that He will give 

My heart its fervent prayer, 
That long as I'm allowed to live, 

I know your gentle care. 
Obedient to the King's command, 

I to my prison go, 
In my dark cell in prayer I'll bend, 

My only solace now." 
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Time passed, — within the tower confined, 

The lonely captive silent pined. 

The tyrant's guilty breast afraid 

She might again his grasp evade, 

To Xeres' dungeons had conveyed 44 

His hapless victim, — there immured, 

He felt his destined prey secured. 

" No friendly aid could reach her there, 

To rescue her ; but few would dare 

To make the attempt — so strong the place, 

Who'd risk the failure, and disgrace P 

Her home — her country was afar, 

Distracted with a desp'rate war ; 

The truth 'twas easy to conceal, 

Falsehood to tell, more easy still. 

What deed so dark — what sin — what crime 

That does not fade in lapse of time ? 

Who think of the unfortunate ? 

The victims of the darkest fate, 

Do others long commiserate ? 

Beyond the hour, what sympathy 

Has happiness for misery ?" 

Such were the arguments his mind, 

Too easily, alas ! could find, 

To reconcile his dark intent, 

And sacrifice the innocent. 

And oft his gloomy soul would dwell 

On scenes his nature loved so well. 
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He knew her safe — when such his will 
One step would make her safer still ; 
It pleased the fiend with hope awhile 
His destined victim to beguile ; 
Should he at once her life destroy, 
He robbed himself of half his joy. 
The wildest animal that prowls, 
The fierce hyaena as he howls 
With savage pleasure o'er his prey, 
Delights not with sufTring to play, 46 
He kills at once — the pain is o'er, 
The victim sinks, and writhes no more* 
'Tis man alone — whom brutes obey — 
Who tortures, ere he kills his prey. 
The gloomy cell, and prison drear, 
Her youth and loneliness would cheer, — 
Required she ought to please the eye, 
Above her grating, shone the sky — 
Or should at night her heart be sad, 
The glimm'ring lamp would make it glad, 
The blessed air, the hill, the stream, 
The songsters' note, the sun's glad beam, 
The charm of converse with her kind, 
The happy interchange of mind, 
The gracious gifts of God to all, 
The lowliest on the earth that crawl, 
Were not for her — but meant alone 
For him who happier owned a throne, 
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And those who did his kingly will, 
May be allowed to share them still. 

The hour arrived — he has decreed 
Her guileless bosom is to bleed. 
Reasons murderers never give, 
It was enough — " she is not to live." 
To perpetrate the horrid deed, 
Some instrument from hell he'd need. 
The order for her death is given, 
The victim must prepare for Heav'n ; 
To whom did he that order give ? 
To one whose name will ever live ; 
Will live when monarchs with the power 
And pomp they wielded for an hour 
Shall be no more — their names forgot, 
Their useless lives remember' d not ; — 
Will live when all the vain parade 
Of titled things their breath has made, 
Unknown, shall in the dust be laid. 
The column tall to mark the grave — 
The labour' d epitaph to save 
Their memory — the marble bust — 
Sunk in the universal dust — 
Shall all, in turn, be swept away — 
Yet shall he live — though not this lay 
His fame perpetuates a day. 
The hand that pens it will be gone, 
My name and verse alike unknown, — 
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But in that line he still shall live, 
Which immortality can give. 
The glowing page — the deathless song — 
His honour'd mem'ry shall prolong. 

Inigo Ortiz startling heard, 

Nor would believe the fatal word, 

But when to perpetrate that crime 

The order came a second time, 

His noble nature scorned to be 

The instrument of villany. 

The danining bribe away he spurn'd, 

His heart with indignation burn'd : 

To him who brought the King's decree 

He boldly said, " Go instantly, 

And say to him who sent you here, 

Ortiz is not a murderer. 

His bribes and threats I both defy, — 

No dark assassin's tool am I ; 

A soldier's duty I can do, 

In open warfare meet my foe ; 

By hellish drugs or secret knife 

The soldier takes not human life; 

The blood he sheds is in the camp, 

Not the lone cell 'neath midnight lamp. 

If it so please his kingly will 

A helpless woman he must kill, 
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Bid him some prowling miscreant find, 
Fit instrument, with fitting mind, 
There send his bribes — but not again 
Attempt by crime my soul to stain. 
And let such instruments beware 
How the All-seeing One they dare ; 
A day of vengeance yet will come, 
Though Hps now bribed by gold are dumb." 
His haughty soul no more could say, 
But hastily he turn'd away — 
And anxious went to seek for her, 
His doom'd and wretched prisoner ; 
For well he knew her fate was seaTd, 
No human aid could longer shield 
That tender bosom from the blow- 
But an indignant world should know 
That to his loved and fated Queen 
He to the last had faithful been — 
Could e'en a tyrant's vengeance brave, 
Her persecuted life to save j 46 
His own destruction he knew well 
Must follow soon. 

Within her cell 
He found his captive bent in prayer ; 
He paused, till — conscious one was there, 
She calmly rose — her vacant eye 
Told that her thoughts were still on high : 
She gazed — but knew not who stood there 
So long, so listless did she stare. 
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Approaching her, he mildly said — 

" My gracious Queen, I am afraid 

I now intrude. But you'll forgive 

When brief my reasons I shall give." 

That well-known voice, when thus he spoke, 

At once her consciousness awoke : 

" Ortiz, my kind, my noble friend, 

When did your presence e'er offend 

Your captive Queen — too glad is she 

Your welcome countenance to see, — 

Of late — and yet I scarce know why 

I've felt such dark despondency ; 

My hopeless wretchedness I find 

So utterly absorb my mind, 

That at times my wand'ring brain 

Doth scarce sweet memory retain ; 

I strive my misery to bear, 

I bend, and seek for strength in prayer, 

Yet darker grows my deep despair. 

But tell me why you look so sad ? 

Have you another grief to add 

To my already fearful load ? 

Your look and manner doth forebode 

Some evil I should dread to know, 

Could this seared heart dread aught below." 

His agitated voice betrayed 

His deep emotion as he said — 

" My. honour'd but unhappy Queen, 

Would to Heav'n you had never seen 
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This wretched and afflicted land ; 

For surely God his shelt'ring hand 

Hath now withdrawn, and given o'er 

To the desolating power 

Of a stern tyrant's dark decrees, 

Her homes, her peace, and liberties. 

But out of ill we thankful know 

His goodness causeth good to flow : 

The darkness of the darkest night 

Must fade before the morn's glad light. 

Our ruler, whose despotic will 

Alas ! the proudest must fulfil, 

Commands me instantly to leave 

And my authority to give 

To one whom he shall forthwith send ; 

My honest services offend, 

I do suppose, — but vain we try 

A despot's whims to satisfy. 

O'er my own loss I little grieve, 

But thus, to be compell'd to leave 

My unprotected prisoner." — 

" Ortiz, no longer grieve for her, 

She knows her destin'd hour draws near ; 

To her a source of joy, not fear. 

She knows that when that hour shall come, 

She leaves a prison for a home ; 

A home where weary she may rest, 

By sorrow's pangs no more oppress'd. 
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In this cold world what have I left, 
Of all that makes life dear bereft, 
To wish existence to prolong ? 
Have I not wept o'er every wrong 
That wrings the heart ? — denied the catf 
Of loving friends — without a share 
Of any blessing under Heav'n, 
Which God to all on earth bath giv'n ? 
Tak'n from my home almost a child, 
Where all were gentle, loving, mild ; 
Mock'd with the shadow of a throne, 
And name of bride, — left all alone, 
Nature's strong ties asunder riv'n ; 
From palace and from splendour driv'n ; 
Dragg'd to a prison's gloomy vault, 
Unconscious of a crime or fault ; 
In hopeless solitude confin'd, 
For years, without a cause assign' d ; 
Nought left but wretched life alone, 
Health, hope, and almost reason gone 
Good Ortiz, what on earth have I 
To wish for, but in peace to die : — 
I am no longer now what I have been ; 
In all am changed, what fondly cherished scene — 
What hope that hath not vanished — frozen — 
chiU'd ? 

Scarce throbs the pulse that once so wildly 
thrill'd 
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In the still grot ; tho' now from ev'ry cell 
Each lucid drop hangs hardened where it fell, 
Yet were they once all bursting into light, 
Fresh gushing drops of living water bright : 
For ever petrified — the glow is gone — 
Closed ev'ry spring — each gushing drop a stone — 
Sparks may be there, that still a dim light shed 

■ 

The spark that kindled, is for ever fled. 
To reconcile me to my end — 
The last who dare this heart befriend 
Is now removed — the cause for this, 
Alas ! I but too plainly guess. 
But ere you shall for ever go, 
Tell me — for much I long to know 
The fate of those who were to me , 
The friends of my adversity, 
Such as on earth we rarely see — 
Good Leonora — and the brave 
Don Enrique ?" 

" Alas ! the grave 
Containeth one — no hand could save 
Her blameless and her honour'd life 
From him who wields the assassin's knife. 
No other victim being at hand, 
To glut the tyrant's murd'rous brand, 
On her his rage unholy fell. 
Cold lies that heart all loved so well — 
But not the despot's base command, 
Or threats, or gold could bribe a hand 
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In Spain, to do that fearful deed, 

A swarthy son of Afric's breed 

Alone the damning sin would dare — 47 

The rest your gentle ears I'll spare." 

" Oh, God ! was such her dreadful end ? 

And what to me does it portend ? 

My gentle Leonora gone ! 

Thus am I more and more alone, — 

Yet why for her should I thus grieve ? 

Must I not, too, prepare to leave ? 

And shall we not then meet again, 

In realms where neither grief nor pain 

Can come to lacerate the heart, 

And where the loved no more shall part ?" 

— " The other friend whom you did name, 

The noble Count, is still the same, — 

His daring nature nought can tame : 

How hard and earnest he did strive 

His followers' courage to revive, 

After that dark, disastrous night 

When treachery compelled his flight, 

Your ear, alas, I need not tell, 

Your Majesty knows but too well 

How vain his efforts all have been 

To save his country and his Queen ! 

The base attempt and arrogance 

Of England's King to wrench from France 

Her crown and independence, 
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Involved your country in a war 
And ruin, hopeless to repair, — 
The dreadful issue of the day 
At Poitiers 48 — when the bright array 
Of Graul's renowned and gallant knights, 
Fell fighting for their country's rights, 
And desp'rate round their monarch bled, 
To shield him from the conqueror's blade, 
Yet vainly bled — saved but to live 
Heart-broken, proud Edward's captive, — 
Closed for awhile all chance, and hope 
That the brave Count again could cope 
Successful 'gainst the tyrant's power ; 
But when arrived that longed-for hour 
That gave to France her King again, 
Keleased from England's galling chain, 
Bright hope once more revived in all, 
That Spain would see the tyrant's fall — 
And hope that she could save, though late, 
Her Queen from her unhappy fate. 
All hearts beat high when overhead 
They saw again that banner spread 
Beneath whose folds the good and brave 
So oft had fought their land to save ; 
All felt that it was Heav'n's decree, 
Don Enrique's sword should one day free 
Their country from this scourge of hell — 
His ranks the ready thousands swell ; 
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From your own dear and noble land, 
Du (xuesclin led a chosen band, 
Burning with revenge, and fury* 
Against our common enemy. 
Alarmed the hated tyrant fled 
And sought from England's monarch aid — 
But for that hope his fate was sealed, 
His courage, and his arms had failed ; 
That aid a ruthless despot saved — 
Spain and her noble sons enslaved, — 
But thus it pleased the Almighty God 
To stay once more the avenging rod : 
From England's shores great Edward's son 
A mighty host himself led on ; 
Scarce on Moncayo's 49 peak the day 
Had dawned — when for the deadly fray, 
The hostile ranks, in stern array, 
Confront on Navaretta's plain — 60 
There sunk thy hopes, ill-fated Spain ! 
Not Enrique's valour — Guesclin's skill, 51 
Or knights the bravest in Castile, 
With Gaul's best soldiers, could withstand 
The bold chivalry of England, 
Led by the skill and gallantry 
Of England's child of victory. 
Enrique, tho' wounded, desp'rate fought, 
Reckless he charged where'er he thought 
His eye, amid the carnage, caught 
The tyrant's banner near. 
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All vain— his frantic courage vain— 
His slaughtered columns strew the plain ; 
The hrave who led them all are slain, 
Their dull cold ears shall ne'er again 

War's stirring trumpet hear. 
Borne onward by the flying host 
His banner — all, save honour, lost : 
He quits the fatal scene — night came. 
Her silent step — her hour the same 
As when upon a lonely world 
Her shadowy wing she first unfurl'd, 

And earth was fresh and fair. 
The verdant turf a spotless bed, 
Where graceful drooped the languid head 
Of lily pale-or blushing red- 
The rose her op'ning beauties spread 

To scent the balmy air. 
On other scenes her gloomy pall 
All mournfully she now let fall, 

As if in pity spread — 
O'er heads that vainly shrieked for aid — 
Pale lips that faint for darkness prayed, 
Banks that no leader now obeyed, 
But shrinking from the murd'rous blade, 

In wild confusion fled ; 
Havoc by charging squadrons made, 

And fields with slaughter red. 
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Great God from that disastrous hour 
What clouds upon our country lower ! 
How deep is her despondency— 
But Spain still hopes to see the day 
When, rescued from her gloomy fate, 
She yet may joyful celebrate 
The triumph of his arms — God grant 
That the day may not be distant !" 

" Alas, falPn Spain ! is such thy fate — 
Are all thy bright hopes desolate ? 
And must the doom that hangs o'er thee 
For ever close all hope to me, 
And seal my earthly destiny ? 
E'en so — I take the cup thus giv'n, 
Nor murmur at the will of Heav'n." 

" Mysterious truly are Thy ways, 

Great Ruler of our destinies : 

In silence, humbly must we bow 

To that we understand not now — 

The time will come when thou'lt reveal 

To all, the secrets of thy will ; 

This complex scheme will then appear 

Good — perfect — righteous — just — and clear 

" But time draws on — you dare not stay, 
Yet hear, what I would anxious say — 

9 
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This meeting is on earth our last, 
My spirit will ere long have pass'd 
From all its trials here — and be 
A portion of eternity. 
Ortiz, for all thy gentle care, 
A grateful captive wafts her prayer 
To the Great Father of us all, 
That when He shall thy spirit call 
From this dark world of sin and woe, 
His mercy will in Heav'n allow, 
The good again the good may know." 

In silence at her feet he bends — 
His heaving heart in vain contends 
With nature's deep emotion, grief ; 
That grief which is beyond relief, 
And such as only they can feel 
Who in those hours distracted kneel 
Before the victims of such woe, 
Now masters him — his burning brow 
Against her gentle hand he press'd, 
Faintly his lips her goodness bless'd — 
Pray'd God to aid her — slow arose, 
Made one stern effort to compose 
His feelings — bade a last adieu, 
Then hasty from that cell withdrew, 
Paused for one instant ere he closed the door, 
Gazed — turn'd — on earth he saw that form no 
more : 
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Then burst that grief he could no longer quell — 
What power have words the pangs of grief to tell ? 
Night came — and with that fearful night, 
Deep roaring, came the tempest's might : 
Without was darkness, doubly dark — 
Save when the vivid lightning's fork, 
In quiv'ring lines of dazzling white, 
Flash'd on the gazer's shrinking sight ; 
And while the bolts from each black cloud 
With the deep thunder, crashing loud, 
Shook to the ground the citadel — 
By the strong grating of her cell, 
Lone, watching the terrific storm, 
Stood that fair captive's slender form — 
And as around the echo peal'd, 
Each flash her pallid face reveal' d, 
Deep gazing with her earnest eye 
Upon the dark and troubled sky, 
Her hands together tightly closed, 
Upon her gentle breast reposed — 
While floating round her noble head 
Neglected now, the tresses spread. 
What step was that, she softly heard — 
Was that her door that slightly jarred ? 
She turned — then gave a piercing shriek. 
" Oh, God ! who are you ? tell me — speak !" 
He spoke not — but he nearer drew — 
While round his searching glance he threw : 
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Again she shrieked — " In pity spare !" 

No answer — but a savage stare. 

By the lamp's pale glimmering ray 

She could his features now survey ; 

No mask or shade his dark face screen' d, 

She saw the aspect of a fiend : 

A swarthy brow, small eyes, deep set, 

Low forehead, hair as black as jet, — 

A smile around his thick Hps play'd ; 

Oh God! the hell that smile convey' d: 

His strong-set frame no armour wore, 

Within his hands no arms he bore, 

Save a short, thick, and heavy mace ; 

But the expression on his face — 

His silence — and the hour — the place — 

All told too plain the dark intent 

For which he came — and by whom sent . 

With trembling voice, she exclaim' d once more, 

Her frame half sinking on the floor — 

" Who are you ? and who sent you here ?" 

His lip, slow curling with a sneer — 

Replied : " Who am I ? — why, your friend, 

Who comes, in charity, to send 

Your soul to Heaven. Do you ask 

Who gave to me the grateful task ? 

I answer, it is one you know — 

Whose gentle nature loves you so, 
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That he's resolved, with all due haste, 

You shall the joys of heaven taste ; 

So for your journey quick prepare, 

I've neither words nor time to spare.' ' 

" Great God !" she cried, as on the floor 

She sank — " the God whom I adore — 

Receive the unhappy soul of one 

Who trembling comes before Thy throne ; 

Forgive, Almighty Judge, forgive 

The errors of my life — receive 

My spirit in Thy realms of light ; 

From this dark world it takes its flight. 

But Thou art good, and just, and mild, 

Thou'lt not reject an erring child, 

Great Father — nor refuse me here 

The strength I need, this night, to bear 

The last of all my earthly woes." 

She ceased — and tranquil now arose — 

Her Heav'nly Father heard, and gave 

The strength she asked. Before the slave 

She stood erect — her fears were gone, 

Her dread of earthly tyrants flown. 

She stood there unprotected — lone — 

Yet firm in voice, and calm her eye: 

" Strike — I am prepared to die." 

A flash of the electric light 

Burst in the cell — and shone so bright 
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Upon her pale and holy face, 
The dark assassin back apace 
Started — gone. was the sneering look — 
His guilty soul with terror shook — 
She, softly breathing, still stood there — 
He scarce had strength the deed to dare ; 
He raised his arm — it dropp'd again — 
His iron nerve he must regain — 
The stillness, and her lovely form, 
Awed him far more than that loud storm. 
He paused — the flash, and stunning peal 
His fainting heart again might steel ; 
It came — and 'mid the fearful roar — 
He struck — she's writhing on the floor. 
Deep flushed her brow — her chest upheaved — 
then fell, 

Drooped the pale lid — pulse ceased — and all 
was still ; 

Dim grew that eye which erst so bright had 
shone 

A rayless orb — the living light was gone. 

Her spirit pure calm wing'd its way to realms 

where angels dwell, 
Her pallid and forsaken clay sleeps in the 

lonely cell. 52 
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(1) Valladolid, once the most flourishing city iu Castile, 
containing a population of more than 50,000, is now a 
neglected town. The removal of the court to Madrid 
first led to the decay of this ancient city, and subsequent 
events have completed its ruin. 

The ravages committed by the French in 1808 and 1809 
are too well known to be mentioned here. There is now 
scarcely a vestige left of those treasures of art that once 
adorned the city. The frequent fogs that arise from the 
waters of the Pisuerga render it cold and damp in winter. 
The observation of Lud. Nonius still applies to it, — "Aere 
saluberrimo nisi interdum obscuris Pisuerg® amnis nebulis 
fcedaretur." 

(2) Aimeri, viscount of Narbonne, a distinguished 
French knight : his name appears frequently among those 
who fought so nobly in defence of their country against 
the unprincipled invasion of Edward the Third and the 
Black Prince. 

(3) Blanche de Bourbon, daughter of the Duke of 
Bourbon, and niece of John, king of France, betrothed at 
the age of fifteen to Don Pedro, a.d. 1352. "Le contrat 
de manage de Blanche existe aux archives du royaume, 
date* de Paris, 2 Juillet, 1352. II est signe par les deux 
ambassadeurs castillans, Don Juan Sanchez de las Rocks, 
jadis eveque de Seville, cVeque elu de Burgos, et par Don 
Alva Garcia d'Aibornoz." — Hist, de Don Pedre, par P. 
Merimee, 121, n. ; Romey, Hisi. d'Espagne, torn, viii, 258. 
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(4) Germany was famous, during the middle ages, for 
the skill of her armorers. Sir Walter Scott, in a note to 
Marmion, mentions the story told by Froissart of the Earl 
of Derby sending to Sir Galeas, duke of Milan, for his 
armour. But Froissart also adds, " that the earl marshal 
sent into Germany for his armour — each providing himself 
most magnificently, to outshine the other." — See Johnes' 
Frousart, vol. ii, 662. 

(5) The hauberk was a coat of chain armour, that had 
its hood of the same piece, and which only persons of a 
certain estate were permitted to wear. 

(6) Bordeaux was famous at this period for the manu- 
facture of its lances. Froissart mentions that the knights, 
at a great tournament performed before the Earl of 
Buckingham, at Cannes, were well provided with lances of 
good steel from Bordeaux.— Ibid., vol. i, 630. 

(7) It was about two years before the events described 
in this poem, 1353, that armour had become so exceed- 
ingly splendid. The ancient breastplate or gorget was 
very large, and extended to the body and limbs of the 
warrior. — Meyrick, 

(8) Leonora, queen of Aragon, sister of Don Alfonso XL 

(9) La Sagra. The rich district between Illescas and 
Aranjuez. Arabice, "the open country, the support." 
Others read in it the Hebrew Sahar, bright — as being 
the east gate, on which the rising sun would shine, and 
through which those who went out early would pass. — 
Ford's Spain, 483. 

(10) According to Silva, some Jews established them- 
selves where Toledo now stands, B.C. 540, and called the 
city Toledoth, which signifies "Mother of the people." 
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From the Romans it passed under the dominion of the 
Goths. Leovigild resided there, and his successors embel- 
lished the city. The Moors took it from the Goths in 714, 
and held it until the year 1085, when Alfonso the Sixth, 
king of Castile, recovered it, and styled himself emperor, 
whence it took the title of "Imperial Toledo." Two 
centuries ago, the city contained more than 200,000 inha- 
bitants ; it does not now number 20,000. It is built upon 
lofty rocks, in a commanding situation on the right bank of 
the Tagus, which surrounds it on all sides, except to the 
north. The river, which from Aranjuez flows so smoothly 
that it is with difficulty the eye distinguishes its course, as 
it approaches Toledo, and under the walls of that city, is 
heard from afar roaring over an uneven bed through the 
rent in the granite mountain. — Bourgoanne's Spain, vol. ii. 

(11) I may have appeared to draw the character of this 
king in darker colours than he deserved, but an attentive 
perusal of the historians of the period must satisfy any one 
that there is no exaggeration in the character I have at- 
tempted. His powers of dissimulation could hardly be 
outdone. "Fuit enira ingenio velox, astutus, et affabilis, 
in persuadendo promptus et dulcis." — Hut. Hup., Rod. 
Saniius, lib. iv. 

" Petrus Castcllae rex Saracenicos mores in efifusa libi- 
dinum licentia imitatus." — Raynaldus. 

" II serait difficile d'imaginer un homme livre* a de plus 
grossieres passions, et d'une brutalite plus ego'iste, que ce 
pretendu roi Chr6tien, en qui la soif du sang et des plaisirs 
sensuels 6tait devenue un besoin. Froid, astucieux, dis- 
simul6, meurtrier, il cachait sous un exterieur fier et in- 
exorable et le masque de la severite, les plus bas entraine- 
mens des sens, et de la matiere, et un gout effrene des plus 
viles jouissances." — Romey, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. viii. 
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" If one half the deeds narrated by the chronicler, Peter 
Lopez de Ayala, were actually perpetrated by him, he has 
had but one equal in ferocity, and that one was the czar, 
Ivan the Fourth, of Russia."— Dunham's Hist. Spain, 
vol. ii, 231. 

(12) The deadly nightshade. 

(13) Dona Maria de Padilla, mistress of Don Pedro, 
was of an illustrious family attached to the house of Lara, 
and ruined during the civil wars that distracted her un- 
happy country. Left at an early age an orphan, she became 
attached to the service of Dona Isabel de Mcneses, wife 
of Albuquerque. This unprincipled minister planned and 
effected her ruin, to gratify his own vile ends; having 
placed her in the way of Don Pedro, that prince became 
enamoured of her, and the connection was attended with 
the most unhappy results. She possessed great personal 
attractions, and an amiable disposition. 

" Muy fermosa, e* de buen entendimiento, e pequena de 
cuerpo."— Ayala. 

" Rappelons encore que ses ennemis memes n'ont pu se 
refuser a vanter sa douceur. Favorite, on ne lui reprocha 
jamais d' avoir abuse* de son ascendant pour faire le mal ; 
souvent elle r6ussit a calmer les transports furieux de son 
amant, et l'ou ne cite pas un seul trait de sa vengeance 
contre les rivales eph^meres que lui donna souvent Pin- 
Constance de Don Pedre."— Hist, de Bon Pedre, par 
Merimee, 349. 

She did not long survive the unfortunate Blanche, having 
died the same summer, 1361, at Seville. — Ayala, 77* " La 
maison de Padilla est mentionn^e dans un privil6ge dst£ de 
1033."— tfitf. de Don Pedre, Merimee, 109. 

(14) Valladolid was called by the Moors Belad-Walid— 
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the city or "land of Walid." El Walked I, under whose 
Kalifate Spain was conquered.— Ford's Spain, 331 

(15) Mention is made of lace being of very delicate tex- 
ture in France and Flanders as early as 1320.— Haydn. 

(16) Don Enrique, Count of Trastamara, was the eldest 
son of Alfonso XI, by the beautiful Dona Leonora de 
Guzman, a daughter of one of the most illustrious families 
in Spain. On the accession of Don Pedro to the throne 
of Castile, his first act was to imprison the unfortunate ' 
Leonora, and, in conjunction with his mother, Dona Maria 
of Portugal, he soon afterwards caused her to be murdered. 
Don Enrique escaped a similar fate by fleeing from the 
capital. — Hist, de Don Pedre, par Prosper Merimee, 56 ; 
Hist. d'Espagne, par Ch. Romey, viii. 

On the occasion of the approaching marriage, a recon- 
ciliation had taken place between Don Pedro and Don 
Enrique and his brothers, and hence their appearance at 
the ceremony, which took place with great splendour on 
the 3d June, 1353. 

" Don Enrique, comte de Trastamare, est presque tou- 
jours ainsi designe\ II signe moi le comte. II 6tait alors 
en effet le seul comte en Castile." — lb., 165. 

(17) The horsemen who first encounter the bull : for- 
merly the highest nobility took part in this exercise. 

(18) The bandarilla, a kind of arrow, that is stuck into 
the neck of the animal to increase his fury. 

(19) The matadores, whose office it is to kill the bull when 
he is sufficiently exhausted by liis other tormentors. 

(20) A game to which the common people are still at- 
tached; it is called El juego de la barra. 
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(21) After dinner the Spaniards take a short sleep, 
called the siesta. 

(22) The Bishop of Segovia, who to his honour braved 
the odium of the tyrant to befriend the unhappy queen. 

(23) " I/eveque de Segovie demanda pour elle la per- 
mission d'entrer dans la cath6drale, afin d'y prier devant la 
fameuse pierre qui conserve I'empreinte du pied de la 
Vierge, objet de veneration pour tout l'Espagne." — Hist, 
de Don Pedre, par JP. Merimee, 158. 

(24) The Patio was the open square court in Moorish 
houses; marble pillars supported the corridors on each 
side ; a fountaiu played in the centre. In summer this 
court was covered with an awning, and occupied as a room, 
on account of its coolness. 

(25) The Alcazar was both a palace and fortress. Out- 
side, these buildings were remarkable only for the strength 
and severe simplicity of their architecture. The interior 
was of the most gorgeous and voluptuous character. The 
Alcazar of Toledo had once been the habitation of the 
Gothic kings ; it was considerably enlarged by Alfonso VI., 
and almost entirely rebuilt under Charles V. It was 
destroyed by fire in the war at the beginning of the last 
century; the only remains were the fronts and the principal 
court, surrounded with arcades, which led to a magnificent 
staircase. Cardinal Lorenzana has had portions of it re- 
paired and arranged for the reception of silk looms. This 
great and good man devoted his life and fortune to in- 
structing and improving the condition of the poor. A 
writer, who was intimately acquainted with him, observes, 
that nobody would suspect that the revenues of his see 
were considerable. His manners have a truly apostolical 
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simplicity, and notwithstanding his punctual discharge of 
his spiritual duties, he finds leisure for literary amusements. 
Before he was translated to the see of Toledo he held that 
of Mexico, and there discovered the collection of the letters 
of Hernando Cortez, and, at his return to Europe, published 
them with observations. He has also given to the world 
some works of erudition, and among others, a new edition 
of the Mosarabic Missal. — Bourgoanne's Spain, vol. ii. 

(26) The elegant pillars, of which the palm-tree was the 
type, deserve notice, and especially the variety of their 
capitals — these are in all cases carved in white marble ; 
only the embellishments on the mouldings, which are now 
indicated by faint lines, are painted, the ground being blue, 
and the ornament the white surface of the marble ; in some 
cases this order is reversed. Few of the capitals retain 
their colouring perfect : the ground is frequently red, with 
blue leaves on the upper surfaces ; all the bands and in- 
scriptions were in gold. The common inscriptions are, 
"And there is no conqueror but God," and "Blessing." — 
Ford's Spain, 134. 

(27) "The colours employed by the Moors were in all 
cases the primitive — blue, red, and yellow (gold). The 
secondary colours — purple, green, and orange, only oc- 
curring in the Azulejo dados, which being nearer the eye, 
formed a point of repose from the more brilliant colouring 
above. Some may now seem green ; but this is the change 
effected by time on the metallic blue. The catholic kinsrs 
used both green and purple, and their work can easily be 
discovered by the coarseness of execution and the want of 
the harmonious balance of colours, which the Moors under- 
stood so much better"— Ibid., 135. 
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(28) The rich Artesonado roof, gilded and starred like a 
heaven. 

u The architecture of the Arabs," says Owen Jones, ft is 
essentially religious, and the offspring of the Koran, as 
Gothic architecture is of the Bible ; the prohibition to re- 
present animal life caused them to seek for other means of 
decoration — inscriptions from the Koran, interwoven with 
geometrical ornaments, and flowers, not drawn decidedly 
from nature, but translated through the loom, for it would 
seem that the Arabs, in changing their wandering for a 
settled life, in striking the tent to plant it in a form more 
solid, had transferred the luxurious shawls and hangings of 
Cashmere, which had adorned their former dwellings, to 
their new ; changing the tent-pole for a marble column, 
and the silken tissue for gilded plaster. With regard to 
the Arabic inscriptions, these epigrammata are written in 
an ornate character, and are decorations in themselves. 
Their usage was borrowed from the phylacteries, the pre- 
servative devices of the Jews." — Ibid., 134. 

(29) " My peace is with God ; to him have I attached 
myself ; I have put my trust under his protection." 

The above extract from the Koran is inscribed on the 
entrance to one of the principal halls in the Alhambra. 

(30) Don Fadrique, the master of Santiago, and brother 
of Don Enrique, inhumanly murdered by Don Pedro. — See 
Hist. (TEspagne, par Homey, torn. viii. 

DonTello, another brother of the same prince. 

(31) The Guadarrama range separates the basins of the 
Tagus and the Duero. 

There is now a road over these mountains made by 
Ferdinand VI. in 1749. The bleak winds of both the 
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Castiles produce an intensity of cold which the French 
never experienced in the winter campaigns of Friedland. 
It was on Christmas Eve, 1808, that Bonaparte started 
from Madrid, having heard of Moore's advance. He led 
his army over these prison-caves of the storm and nurseries 
of death, like lightning amid glaciers ; his own impatience 
was so great that he leaped off his horse and walked through 
the snows himself, in order to encourage his troops. He 
leaned on the arm of Savary, and arrived greatly exhausted 
at Espinar, where he slept. The losses suffered by his army 
were very great, yet the brave men pushed on. In spite of 
his exertions, however, Bonaparte reached Benavente just 
twelve hours too late.— See Napier's Pen. War; and 
Ford's Spain. 

(32) Genetaires. Cavaliers armcs a la le*gere. Le mot 
de genetaires est employe par Froissart. — Hist, de Don 
Pedre, par Merimee, 195. Johnes* Froissart y vo\. i, 368. 

(33) These mountains were at that time covered with 
dark forests of pines, and infested with gangs of daring 
outlaws. 

(34) The royal arms of Spain have from time to time 
undergone many changes, and those changes mark epochs. 

The " canting " castle was first assumed for Castile, and 
the lion for Leon. The earliest shields were parted per 
cross, gules, a castle or, argeut a lion rampart, gules ; or 
more properly purpure. In 1332, Alonzo XI. instituted 
the order of La Vanda, the " band " or scarf, the charge, 
a bend dexter, gules, issuing from two dragons' heads vert. 
This was discontinued in 1369, by Don Enrique II., who 
hated an order of which his brother had deprived him. 

" The colours of the flag of Spain are red and yellow, 

10 
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because Castile bears gules and or"— Ford** Spain, 
sect. 1, xv. 

(35) Quisarmes, a kind of offensive long-handled and 
long-beaded weapon, or (as the Spanish visanna) a staff that 
hath within it two long spikes, which with a thrust forward 
come forth.— Fromart, i, 373, n. 

(36) Ballasteros, men-at-arms, whose weapons were the 
cross-bow, and a short mace or club. The pavisor was a 
large shield which stood upon the ground, and entirely 
screened the archer from head to foot. — Fromart, 
vol. i, 137. 

(37) This is no poetical exaggeration: "Latourprin- 
cipale, n'ayant ni creneaux, ni parapets, ne pouvait proteger 
ses defenseurs contre les arbal^triers du roi, qui, en quel- 
ques instants, balayerent la plateforme." — Hist, de Don 
Pedre, par Merimee, 194. 

(38) Livy. For the particulars of the siege of Sagun- 
tum aud its destruction, see Livy, lib. xxil ; and Potybius, 
lib. iii. 

(39) Hannibal. 

(40) The destruction of Numantia by the Roman general, 
Scipio iEmilianus stands alone in the history of the world. 
The horrors of that siege so far exceed anything ever wit- 
nessed, that the monster who caused, and stood by a calm 
spectator of them, is justly regarded as an incarnation of the 
evil principle, and held up to the universal scorn and ex- 
ecration of mankind. See Livy, lib. lviii; Plutarch in vita 
Scipionis. 

But while history is loud in its denunciation of this de- 
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raon and his acts, it says but little of the rulers at Home 
who employed him, and sanctioned his enormities. 

(41) "On egorgea tous les blesses que l'ennemi avait 
laisses dans les maisons. Au nombre des malheureux con- 
damnes a mort se trouvait un orfevre age de plus de quatre- 
vingts ans. Son fils se jeta aux pieds de Don Pedre en le 
suppliant de le faire mourir a la place de son pere. S'il en 
faut croire Ayala, cet horrible echange aurait 6t6 accepte, 
et par le roi, et par le pere lui-meme." — Hist, de Don 
Pedre, Merimee, 196. 

(42) This wonderful picture is in Lord Methuen's gallery 
at Corsham. The works of this great artist are remarkable 
for their peculiar delicacy. His performance was singularly 
slow. It is said that his brain was fatally affected by see- 
ing Lucas Jordona despatch more business in four or five 
hours than he could have done in as many months. 

(43) I have here supposed the unfortunate queen to be 
placed at once in the custody of the noble Inigo Ortiz, 
though not historically correct, as she was shifted to one 
or two fortresses before being placed in her last and fatal 
one. 

(44) Xeres is a Moorish city, situate upon the bank of 
the Guadalete. Antiquaries say it was the ancient Asta 
Regia. Near this city was fought the great battle between 
the Goths and Moors, in 712, that decided the fate of Spain. 
The environs produce the celebrated sherry-wine. The 
Moorish Alcazar is still to be seen here. It was in this 
prison, and not that of Medina Sidonia, as stated by some 
authors, that the unfortunate Blanche was confined. — See 
Hut. d'Espagne, par Romey, torn. viii. 

(45) In a state of nature the lower animals destroy 
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their victims instantly. It is only wheu domesticated that 
they are known to depart from this instinct. 

(46) This noble and generous man, on his refusing to 
execute the orders sent to him, was immediately removed, 
and his place supplied by a simple arbal&rier of the guard, 
Juan Perez de Kebolledo. — Ayala, 328. 

(47) a On dit qu'aucun Castillan n'ayant ose* porter la 
main sur la sceur du roi Don Alphonse, des esclaves 

. Africains furent charges de lui donner la mort." — Hist, de 
Don Pedre, par Merimee, 275. 

(48) The decisive battle fought at Poitiers in 1356, 
between John king of France, and Edward the Black 
Prince, which proved so fatal to the arms of France. 

(49) Moncayo. Mons Caunus, the bleak sierra that 
divides the basins of the Ebro and Duero. 

(50) The great battle of Navaretta, between Don En- 
rique and Edward the Black Prince, was not fought till 
about five years after the death of the unfortunate queen, 
but as it was an event in which, had her life been spared, 
she would have felt the deepest interest, I have here sup- 
posed it to occur sooner. 

The tyrant had become so odious that Don Enrique 
found little difficulty in driving him from his throne and 
kingdom. But unfortunately for Spain, his cause was 
espoused by the illustrious Edward the Black Prince, who 
at this time, ignorant of the real character of Don Pedro, 
undertook to replace him on his throne. Having marched 
an army into Navarre, and crossed the Ebro at Logrono, he 
drew up his forces near Navaretta. From the following 
conversation, given by Froissart, between Don Enrique and 
Bertrand du Guesclin, who had joined him with a stroug 
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force, the count must have commanded an army of nearly 
eighty thousand men that day. 

" Sire, be assured that very shortly you must have a 
battle : from what I know of the prince, I am convinced 
that it must be so. I therefore advise you to look well to 
this business, to order and arrange your men in the best 
possible manner." 

" Sir Bertrand," replied Don Enrique, " in God's name 
so it shall be. I have no dread of the prinoe's army, for I 
have three thousand barbed horses which will be on our 
two wings ; seven thousand warders (gen&aires) and up- 
wards of twenty thousand men-at-arms, the best that can 
be found in all Castile, Galicia, Portugal, Cordova, and 
Sicily, besides ten thousand crossbows, and full forty 
thousand foot, armed with lances, darts, swords, and all 
sorts of weapons, who have sworn to die rather than desert 
me. I trust, therefore, Sir Bertrand, that through God's 
grace, in whom I put my trust, we shall have the best of 
it, as well as from the justice of our right in this affair. I 
therefore entreat you all to be of good courage." 

Don Enrique added, " By the soul of my father, I have 
such a desire to see this prince, and to try my strength 
with him, that we will never part without a battle. — 
Mnei Froissart, vol. i, 366. 

Eroissart gives the best account we have of this battle, 
which ended in the total defeat of Don Enrique's fine army, 
though he fought bravely to the last. — Ibid., 370. 

(51) Du Guesclin, a distinguished French knight. "His 
correct name was Du Glay-aquin, being the direct issue 
from king Aquin, who reigned over Bugia and Barbary. 
He used to say that when he should have expelled Don 
Pedro from Spain, and crowned Don Enrique de Trasta- 
niara, he would go to Bugia, and demand his inheritance; 
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and would undoubtedly have executed it, for Don Enrique 
would gladly have supplied him with men and ships ; but 
the Prince of Wales, by bringing back and replacing Don 
Pedro on the throne of Castile, put an end to this scheme. 
Du Guesclin was made prisoner by Sir John Chandos at 
the famous battle of Navaretta, and ransomed for one 
hundred thousand francs. He had been before ransomed 
by the same knight, and for the like sum, at the battle of 
Aurey " 

Such is the account given by Froissart of the origin of 
Du Guesclin (see vol. ii, 260) ; but the learned editor adds, 
in a note, " That the high reputation of this knight gave 
rise to many false reports of his origin, and that the above 
is one ; that the original name of the house of du Guesclin 
was not Glay-aquin, but Guarplic, a compound of two 
Breton names, Gwar and Plic, which signifies a creek, and 
describes the situation of the old Castle du Guarplic, that 
was built on a creek or gulf in Concale Bay, in the parish 
of Saint Colomb, diocese of Dol — Ibid., note 260. 

(52) The manner in which the assassin perpetrated the 
foul deed is unknown, whether by violence or poison. The 
way in which I have supposed it to occur, is as probable as 
any. Both Spanish and Prench authors extol the beauty, 
the sweetness, and the sanctity of this unhappy queen. 
"Muger bien fermosa .... blanca 6 ruvia, e* de buen 
donayre, e* de buen seso." — Ayala>Cron* delrey Don Pedro,\. 

"On vantait partout sa beauts, sa douceur, sa grace 
naive." — Hist, de Don Pedre, par Merimee, 108. 

" Ses geoliers, la voyant sans cesse en oraison, la regar- 
daient comme une sainte, et la d6peignaient comme telle 
aux habitans du voisinage." — 16., 352. 

In the monastery of St. Francis, at Xerez de la Frontera, 
some years after her death, a monument was erected to 
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her memory, supposed to be in the reign of Enrique, with 
the following epitaph : — 

Christo . Optimo . maximo . sacrum 
Diva . Blanca . Hispaniarum . Regina 
Patre . Borboneo . ex . incly ta . Francorum 

Regum . prosapia . moribus . et 
Corpore . venustissima . fuit . sed . pra> 

valente . pellice . occubuit . jussu 
Petri . mariti . crudelis . anno salutis 

MCCCLXI . aetatis vero . suae . XXV. 

At a loss to account for the antipathy of the tyrant to a 
princess endowed with such rare qualities, some modern 
writers have attempted to fix an odious calumny upon the 
character of this unfortunate queen. 

" On a pr^tendu que Don Fadrique etait un des ambassa- 
deurs charges de demander au roi de France la main de sa 
niece, et que, pendant le voyage de Paris a Valladolid, 
Blanche aurait succombe aux seductions de son beaufrere." 
Voltaire has assisted to propagate this gross accusation : 
"Dans ccs troubles," dit Voltaire, "la femme de Don 
Pedre mourut — elle avait 6t6 coupable." The assertion is 
totally false. Don Fradrique was not one of the ambassa- 
dors sent to France on that occasion. It is shown by the 
clearest evidence, that he never quitted Spain during that 
period, or ever saw the queen previous to her marriage. 
As not even Voltaire has charged her with criminality with 
any other person, it is unnecessary for me to say more in 
her defence.— Rom. Hist. d'Espagne, torn, viii, 315 ; Hist, 
de Don Pedre, par Merimee, 121. See also note 3 to this 
poem. 

The subsequent events of the reign of Don Pedro, 
though matter of history, may not be known to all my 
readers. 
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After the decisive battle of Navaretta, Don Enrique re- 
treated hastily through Aragon into France, where having 
raised a small force of four hundred Bretons, he boldly 
invaded the territories of the Prince of Wales, entering 
the principality by Bigorre, and took by escalade a town 
called Bagnieres, from whence he made irruptions and did 
great mischief. His forces gradually increasing, and the 
Prince of Wales having again quitted Spain, he set out 
with a considerable body of men-at-arms towards Aragon, 
the king of which country had a great affection for him : 
there he passed the winter, making active preparations for 
renewing the war against Don Pedro. Early in the follow- 
ing year, 1368, he advanced into Castile, on which occasion 
he drew a cross on the sand, and by it he swore he would 
never desist from his undertaking while life remained. 
The principal cities immediately opened their gates, and 
the country rapidly returned to their allegiance to him, 
" he having," as they said, " always treated them kindly 
and never oppressed them." — Froissart, 385. 

Du Guesclin again joined him with a numerous force, 
and together they hastened to meet Don Pedro, who had 
raised an army, according to Eroissart, of forty thousand, 
the King of Granada having sent a large force to his 
assistance. The hostile armies met near Montiel, when a 
fierce contest took place. Don Pedro's army being at 
least six to one, the battle was for some time severely 
contested, and, in the words of Eroissart, " was very grand 
and horrible ; the Moors and Portuguese fought valiantly. 
Don Pedro was in the midst, and with intrepid courage 
fought so valiantly with his battle-axe, that scarcely any 
dared to come near him," (vol. i, 387) ; but his army was 
tlirown into confusion, and he was compelled to flee to the 
oastle of Montiel, The carnage was frightful. According 
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to the author quoted before, there were more than four- 
teen thousand killed and wouuded. 

J)on Pedro was captured in attempting to escape from 
the castle at midnight. The accounts of his capture and 
death are too conflicting to enable us, at this distance of 
time, to know the exact truth. The story generally re- 
ceived is, that Du Guesclin betrayed him into the hands of 
Don Enrique — that he had listened favourably to proposals 
sent to him by Don Pedro, and had pledged his honour he 
would provide for the safety of the king, and that Don 
Pedro accordingly repaired to his tent at the hour appointed, 
when he was betrayed into the hands of Don Enrique ; but 
Froissart makes no mention of this story, and as the 
editor of that chronicler observes, " I cannot believe this, 
as avarice was not a vice of such gallant men." Certain it 
is that he was taken and led a prisoner into Enrique's pre- 
sence, where, according to all accounts, he was instantly 
despatched ; but as none of those who were present have 
left any account of the manner in which he was killed, it 
must remain uncertain by whom it was effected. A violent 
struggle took place, according to Ayala, between Don 
Pedro and Don Enrique, when the latter drew his dagger 
and wounded Don Pedro in the face, and that the count's 
followers then despatched him. According to Froissart, 
the king being the strongest of the two, he succeeded in 
throwing the count under him, and placing his hand upon 
his poignard, would infallibly have killed him, if the Vis- 
count de Rocaberti had not been present, who seized the 
king by the legs and turned him over, when the count and 
his attendants despatched him.— Ayala^ 556 ; Froissart i, 
389; Hist. d'Espagne, par Homey, torn, ix; Hist, Bon 
Pedre> 565. 

Don Enrique was immediately acknowledged by all 
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Castile. The kings of France and Aragon, as well as the 
Duke of Anjou, who loved him personally, were all rejoiced 
at the fortunate event of the war. He proved himself an 
able ruler, and by the energy of his character and the 
vigour of his administration, averted from his kingdom 
the scourge of foreign invasion. He died in 1379, and 
transmitted the crown to his son, Juan I. 
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" Holy be the lay, 
Which mourning soothes the mourner on his way." 
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ON HEARING OF THE SUICIDE OF A 
BEAUTIFUL GIRL. 



Pause, let the world's cold crowd pass idly on, 
The proud, the selfish, heedless all are gone — 
Now soft approach where, shrinking from your sight, 
Yon frail form trembles in the fading light ; 
A moment gaze on her dishevelTd hair, 
Distracted mien, and eye of dark despair — 
Mark the pale cheek, the cold damp on her brow, 
The burning tear that down that cheek doth flow — 
The slender hand, that once so warmly press'd 
The hands of those by whom she was caress'd, 
Shrunk with the cold, upon her trembling knees, 
The hot head screening from the chilly breeze ; 
List to that voice, once heard so loud and shrill, 
Now sounding softer than the murm'ring rill, 
In accents low breathe forth its earnest prayer 
That He who heard, her broken heart would spare — 
That He who gave her spirit would again 
In mercy take it, and thus end her pain ; 
Hear the deep sob, the low convulsive sigh — 
The piercing words—"! only ask to die." 
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Thou didst not make the guileless thus to weep, 
Nor Thou decree the vile should calmly sleep. 
Shall guilt then still, 0 G-od ! Thy anger brave, 
And hourly send its victims to the grave ? 
Must this sad child of sorrow pass away — 
Thus early quit the bright and cheerful day ; 
Her only fault that she has loved too well, 
Too fondly trusted in a fiend of hell ? 
And shall he still Thy righteous arm defy, 
On the soft down recline, and calmly die ? 

She once was happy, had her happy home, 
Loved the light dance, and through the fields to roam, 
Would chase the bee so gladsome on the wing, 
Watch the shrill lark that would so sweetly sing ; 
Through the blue ether gaze with earnest eye, 
And thank the Giver of all good on high, 
That He had plac'd her on this glorious scene, 
And made her feel the glow she felt within ; 
Nor dream' d she then that aught of ill could be 
On this bright world it thrilTd her so to see. 

Now reft of all, of happy friends bereft, 
Her virtue, peace, her hopes, no longer left ; 
Betray' d by him to whom she had giv'n her all, 
Mock'd by the scoffer who had caused her fall ; 
Goaded to madness, broken by despair, 
Prostrate she sends to Heav'n her piteous pray'r. 
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Cease, mourner, cease ! thy bitter anguish o'er, 
Soon wilt thou land where tears will flow no more ; 
Soon wilt thou hear sweet seraph voices say — 
" Sister, dear sister, come with us away, 
Come to these realms, from grief for ever free ; 
Here joys await thee, hasten on to see ; 
Here nameless bliss, reserved for such alone, 
Will dry thy tears, and for thy ills atone ; 
Here's no delusion, no deception here, 
Welcome, dear sister, to our happy sphere ; 
We dwelt on earth, its bitter ills have known, 
Ills that from all are now for ever flown ; 
Permitted now the joys of heav'n to know, 
All mem'ry fades of what we felt below. 
Come, then, receive the crown prepared for thee, 
The enduring flow'r,* the never fading tree ;t 
Around God's throne with angels now rejoice, 
In praise of Him upraise your grateful voice." 

And thou, still laughing in thy crowded room, 
Thou too wilt sicken, and must meet thy doom ; 
Thou, too, wilt He extended on the bed, 
Draw the short breath, and turn the languid head, 
Raise the weak arm, extend the wasted hand 
To him who silent by thy bed shall stand, 
As, softly trying thy faint pulse to find, 
He marks the terrors of thy guilty mind, 



* The Amaranth 



f The Palm. 
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And sees the effort of thy glazing eye, 

To read his thoughts, as he stands gravely by : 

Then turn thy head, and try if thy dull ear 

Can word of hope or consolation hear, — 

Ask the worn nurse, still creeping round thy bed, 

In feeble accents, " what it was he said ;" 

Yet plainly see by the averted eye, 

The listless manner, and the short reply, 

How certain is thy doom, how near thy fate, 

How careless all who then around thee wait : 

In vain you'll look for sympathy or care, 

You'll find no pity, no compassion there ; 

Well paid, well fed, they all thy will obey, 

But ask not, care not, if you live or die. 

Thy guests, too, waiting for the promised fete, 

Hearing thou'rt ill, come knocking at thy gate, 

Affect to " hope you do not suffer pain," 

Then roll away, nor think of you again. 

If in that hour you could but claim one friend. 

If one moist eye would o'er thy pillow bend, 

What would thy loaded mind not freely give f 

How would thy soul the heav'nly boon receive ? 

But say, is there nothing will avert thy doom ? 
But one day save thee from the dreaded tomb ? 
Can't skill, well paid, prolong thy wretched life, 
Or calm the torments of thy inward strife ? 
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Lord as thou art, 'mid all thy pomp and state, 
Will all thy splendour not avert thy fate, — 
The costly carpets still protect thy floor, 
The gorgeous liveries still crowd thy door, 
Around thy hed the orient damask falls, 
The priceless gems still ornament thy walls, 
And faultless statues still adorn thy halls ; 
Thy gilded coaches in the yard still stand, 
Thy racers still are famous in the land ; 
O'er countless acres spreads thy vast domain, 
Say, — will not all one single hour obtain ? 
Their glitter once thy craven heart could steel, 
When she you ruin'd made her last appeal, 
When, meekly bending, she besought thy aid, 
Wept at thy knees, and for thy pity pray'd. 
Spurn' d from thee then, her earnest pray'r denied ; 
She yet forgave thee, left thy door, and — died. 
Say, will thy God extend His pardon too — 
Will He forgive thee when to Him you sue ? 
Turn now within, and view thy dark despair, 
Bend to that God, if yet he'll hear thy pray'r : 
In one short hour you'll tread the unknown shore, 
An angry Maker you will stand before ; 
Perhaps may see her injured spirit there, 
Perhaps may hear her gentle voice in prayer, 
Pleading for thee before her Maker's throne ; 
And if such virtue can for sins atone, — 

11 
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If her pure spirit shall not plead in vain, 
And Christ's redeeming blood shall cleanse thy stain, 
Then mayst thy trembling soul a faint hope feel, 
E'en thou, now lost, for mercy may appeal. 

October, 1842. 
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ON A BUTTEEFLY. 

FLTTTTEEnro, restless thing, 
Scarce dost thou close thy wing, 

Poised on the flow'rets tip, 
When light as gossamer 
Again you float afar, 

The fragrant juice to sip. 

Beauteous, changeful, airy, 
Thou comest like a fairy, 

Assuming any form. 
Whence came thy wings of gauze ? 
And where are now the claws 

On which you crawl'd a worm ? 

I saw thee spin a weh, 

Fine drawn with silken thread, 

The shroud in which ye lay. 
Did ye not cease to live ? 
Then who this power did give 

To rise again so gay ? 
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Ah ! who shall count the scales* 
That deck thy painted sails, 

And cause their brilliant hue ? 
Tell me, I pray thee, how 
Thou art so alter' d now, 

And whence this form so new ? 

Bright, beautiful, and ripe ! 
Say, art thou not the type 

Of man's immortal state ? 
Wont he, though now so proud, 
Lie shrouded in a shroud, 

Waiting his coming fate ? 

Wont he his form then change, 
And o'er new meadows range, 

A brighter form assume ? 
Hath mortal eye perceived, 
Or mortal mind conceived, 

The splendours then to come ? 

1836. 

* It has been calculated that about four hundred thousand 
scales cover the wings of the genus Bombyx mori, from which 
the silk is obtained, and to these scales the insect owes the 
wonderful variety and brilliancy of its colours. The most 
rare and beautiful of the species is said to be the blue-winged 
butterfly of Kashmeer : 

" As rising on its purple wing, 
The insect-queen of Eastern spring, 
O'er emerald meadows of Kashmeer 
Invites the young pursuer near." — Byron. 
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YOUNG MOTHER ON THE DEATH OF 

HER INFANT. 

Then art thou, little stranger, gone 

Beyond this world of care ? 
Thy sinless spirit, is it flown 

Thy brother's bliss to share ? 

Thou scarce hadst enter'd on thy race, 
Scarce heard thy mother's praise. 

Just kiss'd thy lisping sister's face. 
When number' d were thy days. 

While struggling to conceal her fear, 

Thy mother hush'd thy cries, 
Unconscious you beheld the tear 

That glisten'd in her eyes. 

When, bending o'er thy sinking frame, 

She watch'd thy sad decay, 
And from thy forehead, as it came, 

The death damp wiped away ; 

Unknown to thee the anxious care, 
That wrung her tortured breast, 

Unheard by thee her earnest prayer, 
That God would speed thy rest. 



ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 

And God has giv'n thee rest, my child, 
Assuaged thy mother's grief, 

Removed thee to a brighter world, 
To both a blest relief. 

And in that brighter world again, 
I'll clasp thee to my heart, 

Together freed from sin and pain, 
Again we'll never part. 
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THE SORROWS OP ERIN. 

[Written on witnessing the disastrous state of Ireland after 
the Famine, when crowds were daily embarking for 
America.] 

By famine, and sickness, and poverty broken, 
See the remnant of Erin's pale sons quit her shore, 
Her lands lie untilTd, her fields are forsaken, 
The hands that have tilTd them will till them no 
more. 

The sobs of her matrons, the wail of her daughters, 
Disturb'd the calm vale, and were heard on the hill : 
All now weep together upon the wild waters, 
The hills are deserted, the valley is still. 

Oh ! what did your sinking hearts silently suffer, 
When leaving for ever the land of your birth ! 
Though driven by sorrow and misery from her, 
Ye bitterly wept o'er your desolate hearth ! 

When death daily sever' d thy dearest ones from thee, 
And famine had wasted the strength of your land, 
Were not woes such as these enough to o'erwhelm 
thee? 

Could thy bitterest foe have refused thee his hand ? 
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Must oppression then add to thy sorrows her number, 
And claim the last mite of thy fast-fading store, 
To the land thou art sailing, in peace go and slumber, 
Oppression will there never darken thy door. 

And oh ! when hereafter ye pause from your labour, 
And in the dark forest ye He down to rest, 
> Oh ! trust not your mem'ry on past ills to ponder, 
Lest bitterness banish all sleep from your breast. 

And oh ! may your children soon cease to remember, 
The meadow where once they delighted to play, 
And their little pet lamb, so playful and tender, 
That follow' d them home at the close of the day. 

May they soon cease to think of the cot where 
together 

They daily had met o'er their frugal repast, 
Where at night they knelt down to their Heav'nly 
Father, 

To thank him for blessings they thought were to 
last. 

And oh ! may they never recur in their sorrow, 
To the heart-rending scene they witness'd that 
morn, 

When, knowing that soon as they woke on the 
morrow, 

From their hands it would all for ever be torn. 
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May the Father of Mercies who knows what you 
bear, 

And the hot tears of his children who weep, 
May He aid and befriend you when sinking with 
care* 

And watch o'er your loved ones while houseless they 
sleep. 

Kingstown, near Dublin; 
November, 1849. 
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A DREAM. 

Upon the craggy mountain's steep 

Reclined upon my back, 
I heard the torrent's rushing leap, 

And watch'd the flying rack — 

That wild across the vapoury sky 

In rapid motion past, 
Like coursers o'er the plain that try 

To leave each other last. 

The wind in gusts blew fierce and strong, 

And then it died away, 
And then again it swept along, 

Charged with the torrent's spray. 

A solitary pine stood nigh, 
When the fitful blast did blow, 

I heard a sad and moaning sigh 
Pass o'er that craggy brow. 

Here sleep o'ertook me as I lay, 

I sought a moment's rest, 
For I had wander' d far away, 

And felt with toil oppress'd. 
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And long I slept — but 'twas not sound — 

Disturb' d, my fancy soar'd — 
My ear still heard the wind around, 

And still the torrent roar'd. 

Not loud and deep, as heard now just, 

Foaming, and roaring near, 
But faint, and far, in fitful gust 

It broke upon my ear. 

And then I thought I wander'd on 

Far through the desert wild, 
All trace of living thing seem'd gone, 

Rude rocks on rocks were piled. 

• • 

But still I toil'd, intent to gain 

The distant mountain's top, 
Oppress'd with pain, the hope seem'd vain, 

But nought my way could stop. 

And now the wind, that feint had seem'd, 

Louder and louder rose, 
The torrent that far off I deem'd, 

Again was roaring close. 

And doubly loud the thunder roar'd — 

The fiery bolts flew fast— 
The storm it howl'd — and black clouds lower' d 

Upon me as I pass'd. 
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Undaunted still I held my course, 

The peak my only guide, 
The more the tempest spent its force, 

The more I all defied. 

At length, when near appear'd the height 

For which so hard I toiTd, 
The scene before disclosed a sight 

That all my labour foil'd. 

A dark and horrible abyss 
Now yawn'd beneath me deep, 

I trembled lest my foot should miss 
Its path upon the steep. 

I paused, attempting to explore 

The gloomy depth below ; 
I thought I heard the distant roar 

Of ocean's ebb and flow. 

In vain I bent and strain' d my sight, 

To penetrate the gloom, 
'Twas darker than a starless night, 

Dark as a dreary tomb. 

I raised my eyes to watch the cloud, 

Its heavy wings unfurl, 
When its dark bosom, pealing loud ; 

Another bolt should hurl. 
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Nor long I watch'd— for soon it came — 
Quick glancing from the north — 

In one vast sheet of sulph'ry flame, 
The dazzling light shot forth. 

Another and another stream, 

In quick succession fiow'd, 
Casting a faint and lurid gleam 

Far down the dreary void. 

And while the momentary blaze 

Gave momentary light, 
I strove with fix'd and earnest gaze 

To pierce the murky night. 

In vain I strove, nought met my eye, 
But rocks with roots torn from them, 

Whose ridges vast all pow'r defy, 
That cavern's depths to fathom. 

But loud the thunder's rattling peal 

Kesounded far below ; 
While the firm ground was felt to reel, 

As with an earthquake's throe. 

Then, sever'd by the dreadful shock, 

With one terrific leap, 
I thought I saw a jagged rock 

Dash headlong from the steep. 
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Rending and tearing all away, 
The massive block whirl' d on, 

Nor crag nor mound its course could stay, 
One crash, and it was gone. 

Close to the frightful edge I lay, 

Attentive to the sound, 
Thinking it soon must dash the spray, 

Or from the earth rebound. 

Like echo from a distant fort, 

From point to point it leapt, 
O'er my chill'd frame at each report 

A shudd'ring horror crept. 

For when I thought to hear it stop, 

And rest upon the ground. 
It still fell on, — no pause, no stop, 

No resting-place it found. 

Dismay' d, I turn'd to quit the scene, 

When lo ! before me stood 
One, who seem'd from his lofty mien 

A prophet sent from Ood ; 

His white hair streaming in the wind, 

A brow as pale as death, 
An eye that plainly told the mind 

Was calm and pure beneath. 
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In garb of spotless white array'd, 

He stood amid the storm ; 
By all its terrors undismay'd, 

A tall, majestic form. 

I thought he seem'd to hesitate, 

And fix his placid eye, 
As if in pity for the fate 

Of one so soon to die. 

" Hash man," lie said, " why came you here, 
To learn your hapless doom ? 
Ah ! little do you dream how near 
Now lies your sunless tomb. 

" And happy had it been, if still 
You had linger 1 d in the crowd, 
Nor ventured here to learn the ill 
That must your fate enshroud. 

" From life to instant death you might 
Have pass'd in peace away ; 
Unconscious of the dreadful night 
That soon will close your day. 

" Could nought deter you on the way, 
Or make you pause behind — 
Nor all the terrors of the sky, 
Appal your dauntless mind ? 
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" Prepared you cannot be to die, 
But unprepared must go 
Where ev'ry bitter tear and sigh 
Will unavailing flow. 

" The globe you tread is rent in twain, 
From pole to centre riv'n, 
A world now lost, it lies in ruin, 
Far from its orbit driv'n. 

" Its dissolution is at hand, 

In countless fragments torn ; 
Each atom upon which you stand 
Will soon through space be borne. 

" Primaeval rocks reduced to dust, 
Impalpable as air, 
With all created things, now must 
A common ruin share. 

" Destroy' d, dispersed, and scattered wide, 
All soon will cease to be ; 
Its form or place no more descried 
Through all eternity. 

" Your proud philosophy has taught 
There's subterranean fire ; 
By God's decree, not man's vain thought, 
Creation will expire. 
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" Man knows not, nor will ever know, 
What His designs may be ; 
His ways from all who dwell below 
Are veiTd in mystery. 

" Gifted, 'tis true, with mighty power 
To trace the Great First Cause, 
Man nobly toils the passing hour 
To scan and learn His laws. 

" And he 's permitted to attain, 
Knowledge enough to see 
How vast, how complex, is the plan 
Of nature's Deity. 

" He see3 yon countless orbs that fly, 
Marks their majestic course, 
Careering through the liquid sky, 
ImpelTd by matchless force — 

" But sees not myriads far beyond, 
In boundless space that roll ; 
Nor can he see the mighty hand 
That made and guides the whole. 

" Enough for him to knovr that God 
These wondrous orb3 did frame, 
That each bright star his foot has trod, 
Each sun adores His name. 
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" Yet all this mighty scheme must end ; 
Each world is born to die ;* 
He who the universe has plann'd, 
Has fix'd its destiny. 

" Then other worlds to fill the void 
The Maker will elance, 
Destined alike to be destroy'd, 
By wisdom, not by chance.f 

" And each succeeding globe shall be 
More perfect than the last ; 
Its joyous creatures born to see 
All sin and sorrow past. 

" This fading scene was but for man, 
His infant race to run ; 
Though short the time since it began, 
His race on earth is done. 

• Although no mark of age has yet been recognised in the 
planetary paths, the system is not framed to be everlasting — 
the solar ether retards the planets as they rotate, and must 
lead to their destruction — See Nichol's Architecture of the 
Heavens. 

f The illustrious astronomer, Sir Isaac Newton, feared that 
the deranging effect of the planetary perturbations would 
probably cause their destruction by one irregular shock, and 
prayed for the special interference of the Almighty to avert 
the catastrophe. — lb. 
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" Those who alive this earth still tread, 
Unconscious of their fate, 
Will in one hour be with the dead, 
For all must pass the gate. 

" Those who beneath, in slumber lulTd, 
Their tranquil rest now take, 
The tumult of a crashing world 
From their deep sleep will wake. 

" They who have toil'd to raise the mind, 
Virtue and truth to gain ; 
Their great reward all such will find, 
And higher worlds attain. 

" Their souls, prepared for purer joy, 
Through wider fields will range, 
More lofty themes their thoughts employ, 
Till fit again for change. 

" And thus from world to world they pass, 
More pure and perfect grown, 
Till, fitted for the dazzling blaze, 
They stand before God's throne. 

" The spirits of the good shall there 
In blessed mansions dwell, 
United to the good, whom here 
Their hearts had loved so well. 
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" Go climb yon bright and tow'ring hill. 
From thence bewilder' d gaze 
On earth's last sun— that pausing still 
There sheds his parting rays. 

" While setting he shall roll away 
In golden floods of light, 
A scene no pencil can portray 
Will burst upon your sight. 

" Yet all those dazzling tints of light, 
Those waves of living gold, 
Are but the faintest type of what 
The blessed shall behold. 

" Pale rays, long wandering through space, 
That radiate faint and dim 
From that bright far-off dwelling place, 
The sanctuary of Him 

" Who there hath plann'd, and poised, and hurPd 
Yon symbols of his power, 
Whose hand now frames a living world, 
Now tints a simple flower. 

" They who have grosser pleasures sought, 
And wasted noble powers, 
Neglecting all the wise have taught, 
And lost their precious hours — 
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" To other worlds their spirits go, 
Les3 fair, less bright than this, 
The purer joys they cannot know, 
Or feel the sense of bliss. 

" And they who darker deeds have done, 
To distant planets fly, 
Denied the splendour of a Sun, 
In gloomy vales shall He, 

" Where, conscious of their hapless fate, 
They still descry afar 
The Sun that bless'd their former state, 
A pale and glimm'ring star. 

" 'Mid that dark scene of sin and woe, 
Pale shadows flitting by, 
Entranced in thought, all silent go — 
Save when the heaving sigh 

" Bursts from the overloaded breast, 
The sole and faint relief 
From thoughts that fan its wild unrest — 
Its agony of grief. 

u A lonely peak, seen far away, 
Sends from its troubled womb 
A lurid flame, whose fitful ray 
Scarce penetrates the gloom. 
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" The spoiler there shall be despoil' d, 
Made feel the want and woe 
He brought on others, who had toil'd 
For all they had below. 

" The oppressor shall oppression feel, 
In vain for pity sue, 
There, crush'd beneath the tyrant's heel, 
His bitter fate shall rue. 

" He who has innocence betray'd 
By vile seductive art, 
Shall there through nameless time be made 
Feel agony of heart. 

" The victim of his villany 
Shall hourly there appear, 
With bloodshot eye, that cannot dry 
The ever-flowing tear. 

" And he who once a murderer, 
His hands in blood imbrued, 
Shall by the gory phantom there 
For ages be pursued. 

" In vain he'll try to shun the sight, 
In vain to close the ear, 
The frantic scream will still affright, 
The blood will still appear. 
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" While, frenzied, he shall far off see 
The blest abodes of those, 
Who with the God of Purity 
In conscious peace repose." 

He ceased — that heav'nly voice was still — 

While in a flood of light 
Enveloping the dreary hill, 

He vanish'd from my sight. 

And such a crash, with that fierce light, 

Broke on my startled ear, 
It seem'd as if two worlds had met, 

And shiver' d in the air. 

Appall' d, I started from my sleep, 

And wildly gazed around — 
The noble pine upon the steep, 

Lay prostrate on the ground ; 

For ages it had stood the blast, 
And braved the bolts of Heav'n ; 

That forked flash had struck at last, — 
The giant stem was riven. 

Years have now pass'd since I did see 

That vision in my dream, 
But when I view that blacken'd tree, 

I still recall that dream. 

Helensborough, Dumbartonshire ; 
June, 1844. 
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When first I saw thy youthful form, 

Thy step so full of grace, 
The smile that play'd so fresh and warm 

Upon thy sunny face — 

Thy airy tread appear' d to me 

The vision of a dream, 
The all my fancy long'd to see, 

Didst thou that moment seem. 

To hear thy voice like music ring, 

In silence near thee stand, 
To pluck the early flowers of Spring 

And place within thy hand, — 

To wander through the forest glade, 

My inmost thoughts reveal ; 
And mark with joy the varying shade 

O'er thy calm features steal, — 

To hear thy gentle lips confess, 

In soft and tremulous tone, 
That thou one day my heart wouldst bless, 

Wouldst live for me alone, — 
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To pass such hours — to know such joy — 

Has it to me been given ? 
And could thy heart this bliss destroy ? 

Is all asunder riven? 

That sorrow on life's path attends, 

Alas ! too well I knew ; 
I saw estranged, once well-loved friends, 

But still felt thou wert true. 

I heard the tale — too often told — 

How some could faithless prove ; 
That love could change, fond hearts grow cold, 

But would not doubt thy love. 

I saw lorn breasts, betray' d, deceived, 

Their peace for ever gone ; 
But trusting still, I still believed — 

Is truth from earth all flown ? 

Apart, unknown, the world belied, 

And bitterly had stung me ; 
Its venom' d shafts I still defied, 

They bruised, but could not crush me. 

I bore in silence ev'ry ill, 

I braved misfortune's hour ; 
My trust in thee sustain'd me still, — 

Thy promise gave me pow'r. 
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But all is past, the dream is o'er, 

The fair illusion gone ; 
To human lips I trust.no more, 

With earthly hopes I've done. 

I ask not why you thus deceived, 

Why deeply thus you've wrong' d me ; 

Why one you once so loved — believed — 
Is cast thus rudely from thee. 

- 

I will not now disturb thy peace, 

Or raise a pang within ; 
But vain the hope that I can cease 

To weep o'er what has been. 

The day may come, when e'en thy heart 

A silent grief may feel ; 
Though seen by none, the tear may start, 

And down thy pale cheek steal. 

That tear, though warm, cannot avail 

The dust within the tomb ; 
The tear, the sigh, alike must fail 

To penetrate that gloom. 

But oh ! forbid it not to flow, 

Oh ! stifle not the sigh ; 
A mournful shade, you cannot know — 

Unseen, will still be nigh. 
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In distant realms, where hearts are true, 

Where nought can ever die, 
A precious pearl of fragrant dew, 

That tear shall never dry. 
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WRITTEN AFTER VISITING THE TOMB 
OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

EN" DBYBUBGUI ABBEY. 

How peaceful and how powerful is the grave, 
Which hushes all ! a calm, unstormy wave, 
Which oversweeps the world. — Byron. 

In the dark shadows of December's gloom, 
Immortal Bard ! I sought thy lonely tomb ; 
I shrunk from treading on the sacred ground, 
With the gay crowd in summer thronging round; 
Not 'mid the tide of Pilgrims gath'ring there — 
The hum of voices, or the vacant stare — 
Could I indulge, in calm and pensive mood, 
The thoughts that crowded on me as I stood. 
But thus alone — I felt in that still hour, 
The holy influence and the mystic power 
Thy genius sheds around the ruin'd pile, 
Where thou dost sleep, at rest from mortal coil ; 
The arch, fast crumbling o'er thy honour'd head, 
Scarce giving shelter to thy lowly bed — 
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The aged turret tott'ring to the ground — 

The broken fragments loosely scatter' d round — 

The mournful dirge, that with the fitful breeze 

Sigh'd through the branches of the leafless trees — 

All spoke of death and desolation — save 

The living ivy waving o'er thy grave, 

The solitary mourner, that in silent grief 

Sheds crystal tears from every dewy leaf. 

Oh ! how shall I, who wield no gifted pen, 

Paint the emotions that came o'er me then ? 

Denied to me the fancy — and the power 

To hymn the praises others on thee shower. 

No bard am I — unworthy of the name — 

Genius alone the laurel wreath can claim ; 

And well I know how few will ever deign 

To read the measures of my lowly strain. 

But I have felt, in common with my kind, 

The magic influence of thy gifted mind — 

A humble guest admitted to the hall, 

To taste the banquet thou hast spread for all ; 

And, deeply grateful, I would fain express 

What my heart feels — can gratitude do less ? 

Yes — I have felt the pulse's quick'ning glow 

Fired by the charms o'er every page you throw, — 

Have felt the pathos of thy melting lyre, 

The stirring tale o'er which we never tire, — 

■ 

Have mark'd the goodness that pervades thy page, 
The moral lessons taught to every age. 
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In the still chamber, when by sickness worn, 
When o'er the loss of other joys we mourn, 
How have I felt thy wild, enchanting strain 
Soothe the sad hours of languor and of pain, 
And half forgot to murmur or complain! 
Then, oh ! forgive — nor, mighty shade, refuse 
This humble off 'ring of my feeble muse. 
When shall we see — or hope again to find 
The lofty attributes in thee combined ? 
Humble, sincere, benevolent, and mild, 
Matchless in wisdom, — simple as a child, — 
Gifted with almost superhuman powers, 
O'er every rival thy vast genius towers. 
Wit, fancy, pathos, o'er thy pages play, 
O'er each in turn you held unbounded sway. 
When Time shall shed her halo round thy name, 
Not mighty Shakespeare shall eclipse thy fame ; 
In his high place no longer seen alone, 
Compell'd to let another share his throne, 
He'll cease to be the universal guide, 
And his wide empire shall with thee divide. 
Yet not thy vast endowments made thee lose 
One precious moment, or the task refuse ; 
Gigantic labour mark'd thy bright career — 
Labour, that stretch'd thee on the untimely bier, 
O'erwrought by toil — while freely to thy kind 
Scatt'ring the treasures of thy wond'rous mind ; 
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Bright gems of thought, that from the exhaustless 
mine, 

In every tongue, through every land, will shine, 
And distant ages kindling to the fire — 
The thrilling notes of thy enchanting lyre — 
Entranced shall pause — and every note admire. 

January, 1846. 
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LINES 

ADDRESSED TO , 

TS THE RUINS OF KENILWORTH CASTLE. 

Ere yonder sun sets we shall part, 
And may meet on earth never again ; 

I must still the wild throes of a heart 
Ever destined to wrestle with pain. 

Undisturb'd your calm spirit will go, 

With smiles again gladden your home, — 

Where the dark winged tempest shall blow 
My spirit still restless must roam : 

My home is earth's uttermost shore, 
There to list the sea-bird's lone cry, 

Or watch, 'mid the thunder's deep roar, 
The fork'd flash illume the dark sky. 

'Mid the chaos of nature's fierce war 
I combat the war of the mind ; 

In the crash of the elements' jar 
Alone I tranquillity find. 
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The gladness that beams in your eye, 
The deep earnest feelings that glow, 

Tell of peace— joy — and calmness that I 
Often pray for — but never can know. 

Do you ask why 'mid ruins I roam, 
Far away from the world and its din ? 

To the desolate heart 'tis a home, 
Fit type of the ruin within. 

But go ! — 'tis not here you should stay — 
Such scenes are ill fitted for you ; 

Go ! mix with the happy and gay, 

Where each face wakes some pleasure anew. 

Through the gloom that has gather'd round me, 

No ray again ever can shine ; 
But 'twill cheer my dark path if I see 

The sun never sets upon thine. 

To this lone wither'd heart it will bring 
A deep thrill of pleasure, to know 

That Hope with her bright wavy wing 
Ever gilds your smooth road as you go. 

One wish I may breathe without fear, 

The wish and the thought you'll forgive — 

Though my name, and my destiny here, 
In your mem'ry must soon cease to live : 

13 
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In that bright sunny world far away, 

Of which we all love so to dream, 
Where pure hearts through glad meadows may 
stray, 

Free from all that here poisons the stream — 

There the spirit you once on earth met, 
And that loved amid ruins to live, 

Hopes that you, then an angel of light, 
Once more a kind welcome will give. 
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ODE 

ON THE LOSS OF A STEAMSHIP WHICH SUNK IN THE NIGHT, 
WHEN NEARLY ONE HUNDRED PERISHED. 

Upon the deep, 

In tranquil sleep, 
All hush'd at rest they lay, 

In dreams of home 

Their fancies roam 
To dear ones far away. 

The stars were bright, 

And fair the night, 
The waters calm and still ; 

No threat'ning cloud, 

No breakers loud, 
Betoken' d coming ill. 

The rippling sound 

LulTd all around, 
As swift the vessel flew ; 

On, on, she sped — 

No sign a-head 
Forewarn' d the listless crew. 
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Far, far a-back, 

The foamy track 
Phosphoric light display'd ; 

While on before, 

The well-known shore 
To none gave cause for dread. 

But, hark ! that sound ! 

With dread rebound, 
The quiv'ring vessel reels 

From stem to stern — 

Each plank in turn 
The dire concussion feels. 

A sunken rock 
Had giv'n the shock, 

And pierced the ship's strong floor 
Crash, crash the beams — 
Through opening seams 

The briny torrent pours. 

Awoke from sleep, 

With sudden leap, 
All rush the deck to gain ; 

But sinking fast, 

The rocking mast 
Proclaim'd all hope was vain. 
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Now here — now there — 

In wild despair — 
The frantic creatures fly; 

Some stood dismay'd — 

Some knelt and pray'd — 
Some shriek'd the piercing cry. 

Oh, God ! that hour ! 

Can human power 
Describe the frightful scene ? 

The blanched face, 

The wild embrace, 
The agonising scream. 

There stood apart, 

A noble heart, 
One hand the shrouds had grasp'd, 

A tender child, 

Of aspect mild, 
Her other firmly clasp'd. 

And oft that child, 

In accents wild, 
Exclaim'd, " Oh ! do not go ; 

Stay, stay by me — 

If left by thee, 
O God ! what shall I do ?" 
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"No! never, dear! 
Oh ! do not fear 
, That I will leave thee now ; 
The waters deep, 
Shall o'er me sweep, 
Ere I will break my vow. 

" Cling close to me, 

And I with thee 
Will trust to God on High 

He yet may save 

Us from the grave, 
If not, we both will die." 

Aloud she wept ; 

But well she kept 
The noble vow made there ; 

In vortex wide, 

The gurgling tide 
O'erwhelm'd the hapless pair. 

And there stood one, 
His courage gone, 

Subdued by dire alarm, 
While by his side, 
His youthful bride 

Clung wildly to his arm. 
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Short time was there 
For doubt or prayer, 

Faint hopes could then remain, 
But his strong arm 
Might yet from harm 

Her treasured form sustain. 

To Heaven he gazed, 
With eyes upraised 

In silent prayer he stood ; 
Then, clasping tight 
With daring might, 

Plunged with her in the flood. 

With head upheaved, 
His strong arm cleaved 

The surging tide before, 
Each muscle strain'd, 
He long sustain' d 

The fainting form he bore ; 

But no aid near, 

No hope to cheer 
The sinking heart within, 

His single hand 

The distant strand 
Must vainly strive to win. 
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Still, still he strove — 

Both life and love 
Forbid to think hope vain ; 

With frantic stroke, 

The waves he broke, 
Then rose, then sunk again. 

Now faint at last, 

A numbness fast 
His dizzy brain o'erspread ; 

Yet, once again, 

With desperate strain, 
He raised her drooping head. 

His strength had pass'd — 

That strain the last 
His noble spirit made ; 

In waters deep 

Both fast asleep 
On seaweed beds are laid. 

And many a deed, 

The heart would bleed 
To hear, that night was done ; 

One father gave 

His life, to save 
A well-beloved son ; 
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Another near, 

Two daughters dear 
Saw sink beneath the wave, 

With maniac cry 

He plunged to die, 
And found with them a grave. 
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LINES 

ADDRESSED TO A LADY ON HEARING HER SAT 
THAT THE GOODS OF THIS WORLD ARE 
EQUALLY DISTRIBUTED. 

And did you say, " that Life's a garden 
Deck'd with ever-fragrant flowers, 

Where none droop 'neath an undue burden, 
Have all their share of sunny hours ? 

♦ 

" Where, though perhaps some taste of sorrow, 
And 'neath the leaf shall poison find, 
Still all can say, the coming morrow 

Shall bring less grief than joy of mind ; — 

" That pleasure over pain prevailing, 
No one with justice can complain ; 
That prayer is seldom unavailing, 
None ever toil or sue in vain ?" 

Then will you say that merit never 

Pines neglected and unknown ; 
When hearts once linked must broken sever, 

And cheerless, wander forth alone ? 
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Is their dark fate the same with others, 
Never sear'd by sorrow's blast ? 

Can you compare it with another, 

O'er whose calm life no storm has pass'd ? 

If sounds enchanting — sparkling fountains— 
Oft charm the ear and meet the eye ; 

Do parched deserts, dreary mountains, 
Where rav'ning vultures shrieking fly 

Never cross the pilgrim wand'ring, 

Striking terror on his ear ? 
'Mid dazzling halls, where mirth is gath'ring, 

Does sorrow's aspect ne'er appear ? 

If on the bright and tranquil waters 

A gilded bark at eve shall sail ; 
At midnight, 'mid the stormy breakers, 

Have you ne'er heard the dismal wail — 

Or plash of some strong swimmer, struggling 
To snatch a treasure from the wave ; 

The cry, when 'mid the waters gurgling, 
The loved one sinks he cannot save ? 

Have you ne'er pass'd the lowly dwelling 
Of one whose race on earth is o'er, 

And mark'd the funeral train emerging 
In silence from the darken' d door ? 
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Perchance, impelTd by pity's feeling, 
At close of day you've crept within ; 

And softly on the inmates stealing, 
Gazed on the sad heart-rending scene ; 

Anxious to learn what friend departed 

You had seen to yonder churchyard borne, 

You've ask'd that group, now broken-hearted, 
Whose loss so bitterly they mourn ? 

When told it was a tender mother, 
From that sad home for ever gone ; 

That they who sobb'd thus round each other, 
Were helpless orphans, all alone ; — 

When told by those around you wailing, 
They had once with ev'ry gift been ble'ss'd 

Till, in the world's keen battle failing, 

The arm that screen'd them sunk to rest; — 

That she whom they were now deploring, 

Was taken in the prime of life ; 
To feed those children vainly toiling, 

Unequal to the bitter strife ; — 

When 'mid that scene of sorrow standing, 
Your heart convulsed with silent grief, 

And memory perchance recalling 
Their lot who never need relief — 
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Felt you that hour that all are given 

An equal share of good to know ; 
That round her children bounteous Heaven 

Her shelt'ring arm alike doth throw ? 

Alas ! when o'er such evils pond' ring, 
Pleasure hath vanish'd from your mind ; 

If through the world's crowd sadly wand' ring, 
These bitter scenes you oft shall find ; 

Then rather say with meekness, Heaven 

Unequal shares hath sent to all ; 
To some, earth's choicest fruits hath given, 

On some her bitterest ills let fall. 

Say rather, that our mighty Maker, 
For reasons that we cannot know, 

Permits the good and ill together, 
Here for a season both to grow. 

While in our destined path revolving 

We hasten to our common goal ; 
From darkness, blessed light evolving 

Will one day burst upon the soul. 

God's gracious goodness then revealing 
Those laws that are mysterious now, 

To all his children round him kneeling 
His love and mercy He will show. 
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There sorrow's child, no more complaining 
Of wrongs that here she once had borne; 

Her rich reward with joy attaining, 
Her fate on earth no more shall mourn : 

The share of good to each allotted, 
Design' d to be unequal here ; 

From scales by hands Divine supported, 
To all is measured equal there. 
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List — list to that murmur 
That low sullen moan ; 

Hear the wild wail of woman — 
A people's deep groan : 

Again, all is silent — 
All still as the grave ; 

, Like the deep calm of ocean 
When slumbers the wave. 

That stillness unbroken, 
But tells me too plain 

He is gone ! all is over ; 
Nor ever again 

Shall those who have loved him 

In silence embrace 
That proud form, or gaze on 

The pale mournful face. 
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His children who fondly 
Once clung round his knee, 

Will look for — expecting 
That Father to see. 

They shall look for — I wait 

His coming in vain ; 
He sleeps the deep slumber 

That wakes not again. 

Oh, God ! spare — but, listen ! 

'Tis fainter, and far, 
Low rumbling, I hear it — 

The death-freighted car. 

Eyes tearless, hearts callous, 
Are round him — away 

To his lone tomb they hasten 
His scarcely cold clay. 

But, tell me, — you heard him, 
You witnessed his end ; 

'Mid heartless detractors, 
You stood his sole friend ; 

Say, did he die nobly, 
Upheld by the power, 

The spirit that quails not 
In sorrow's dark hour ? 
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Did thoughts of past moments — 

His children — of me — 
Shake his firmness ? When kneeling, 

A tear did you see ? 

Recall each expression, 

The look and the tone — 
His last thoughts of me, whom 

He left all alone. 

No weakness shall move me — 

No tear will I shed ; 
Tears have flowed — but now all 

Are dried — he is dead. 

Other eyes shall not witness 

The anguish I feel ; 
My heart 's breaking — but broken, 

Its pangs I'll conceal. 1 

I'll be calm, though scorching 

The furnace below — 
Though my blood like hot lava 

Through each vein may flow. 

The world, for its idol, 

To whom it hath knelt, 
Will weep — still affecting 

The love it once felt : 

14 
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But another will rise 

Its favour to claim ; 
That world, its new idol 

Will worship the same. 

There are earnest spirits « 

Who never forget ; 
They are few — the many 

Soon cease to regret : 

Myself and his children, 

To luxury born — 
Wretched exiles in want — 

Their proud hearts will scorn. 

But there throbs here a heart, when 

Its hopes have all died, 
In the gloom of its ruins 

It3 anguish can hide : 

Living ivy waves proud 

O'er yonder high walls, 
But masks shivered columns 

And desolate halls. 

Then tell me — nor spare me — 

The picture reveal — 
From the dark give the " darkest, 

No shadow conceal." 
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" From the hour that he heard 

His dread sentence passed, 
I remained by his side — 

Witnessed all to the last. 2 

From his short, but sound slumber, 

He rose calm, and prayed ; 
For the scaffold, with care 

His person arrayed. 

Deep groans — angry murmurs — 

Burst frequent and loud, 
When, mournfully gazing, 

He stood 'mid the crowd. 3 

Then, hushed in deep silence, 

Each head drawing near, 
The vast concourse stood all 

Attentive to hear. 

Youth, age, and manhood, 

Rank, beauty, were there ; 
The pale mother — the child 

With its fixed earnest stare. 
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Beside him, tormentors, 
Vile millions, who strove 

In that hour of his anguish 
His purpose to move. 

Base hirelings, low cringing, 
Mean tools of a king ; 

Asps inly rejoicing 
The fallen to sting. 

Meek shepherds, who never 
Themselves lose the way, 

And save, by mild torture, 
Poor lambs gone astray. 

'Mid these wolves, all thirsting 
To see his heart's blood, 

Unmoved, calm and patient, 
Their pale victim stood. 

Then thrice he attempted 
To speak, but in vain, 

Each time the gaunt harpies 
Assailed him again. ,,4 
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u My good lords, I pray you, 

In charity, cease ; 
From the world, from you all, 

I'd fain part in peace. 

To my dark fate resigned, 

I came here to cue — 
For death, and the future 

No terror have I. 

To the Great God who made me, 

I joyfully go ; 
No lamb did more meekly 

Ere kneel to the blow. 

Though o'er my past errors 

I silently grieve, 
The world and its pleasures 

I weep not to leave. 

Eternity's ocean 

Before me I see, — 
On its vast misty waters 

I shortly must be. 
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Though its deep solemn murmur 
Now breaks on my ear, 

I feel that within me 
That bids me not fear. 

But the strength is not mine, 
It comes of God's grace. 

Do you doubt me ? approach 
And gaze on this face. 6 

Though this eye ne'er again 
Shall behold yon sun's ray, 

Does its last living glance 
Emotion betray ? 

But — one thought still moves me, 

My children — and she, 
Their deep injured mother, 

May suffer for me. 

The world with the vilest 
My name will compare ; 

Will that world, when I'm gone, 
Their innocence spare ? 

Oh, God ! do thou shield them ; 

Still watch o'er their fate, — 
Scorn, poverty, suffering, 

Their lone paths await." 
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He paused — turned towards me 
Sad, and earnest his look ; 

A deep strong emotion 
His manly frame shook. 

"All soon will be over, — 
When sound I shall sleep ; 

Haste to her whom I leave, 
And bid her not weep. 

Remind her that He 
Who comfort doth send 

The widow and orphan, 
Will still be her friend. 

The grief I have caused, which 

So meekly she bore, 
Oh, tell her how deeply 

This hour I deplore. 

My fault3 though to see them 
No eye could be blind, 

She saw not, or to excuse them 
Some reason would find. 

The same gentle spirit, 
When o'er my sad tale 

She weeps with her children, 
My errors will veil : 
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Trained by her they will love 

My memory still ; 
Cherish only the good, 

Forgetting the ill ; 

Will oft think of that father 
To whom they once clung, 

And guilelessly ask, why 
He left them so young ?" 6 

His faltering voice now 
His feelings betrayed — 

He ceased — and slow kneeling, 
In silence he prayed. 

His calmness regained — he said, 
Speaking mildly and slow, — 

" My good friend, pray strike firm, 
Let it be but one blow. 

I need neither fetters, 

Or blind for my eyes ; 
But the bravest, if tortured, 

May struggle to rise." 

All hushed — a placid smile 
O'er every feature played, 

As 'neath the gleaming axe 
His head he meekly laid. 
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(1) " The Duchess of Monmouth has demeaned herself, 
during this severe trial and dispensation of Providence, 
with all christian temper and composure of spirit, that 
possibly could appear in a soul so great and virtuous as 
hers. His majesty is exceedingly satisfied with her con- 
duct and deportment all along, and has assured her that he 
will take care of her and her children. In the afternoon 
many ladies went and paid the compliment of condolence 
to her ; and when they had told her how great reason she 
had to bear this dispensation with that virtue that has 
appeared always in the actions of her life, and how the 
world celebrated her prudence and conduct during her late 
lord's disloyalty and behaviour to the late king, and his 
unkindness to her that justly gave her a name that few of 
the former or present ages ever arrived at. To which she 
modestly replied, that she had bought that commendation 
dear." — See Robert? 'Life of 'Monmouth,' vol. ii. 

After the Duke had been committed to the Tower, the 
Duchess obtained leave from the king to visit her husband 
that evening, Monday, July 13 ; and she saw him a second 
time, on Wednesday, July 15th, shortly before his execu- 
tion. The following particulars of the interview between 
the Duchess and her unfortunate husband have been 
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collected from the Buccleugh MS. : " His behaviour was 
brave and unmoved, and even during the last conversation 
and farewell with his wife and children, a most mournful 
scene which no one could behold without melting into tears, 
he did not show any concern. He declared before all 
those assembled how averse his Duchess had been to all 
his irregular courses. She had, he said, never troubled him, 
but on two points — to complain about women, and his 
breach of duty towards the late king. That she knew 
nothing of his last design, was clear from her not having 
heard from him for a year before it took place — a fault 
entirely his own, and divested of any unkindness on her part 
from her being ignorant of his address. He gave her a 
character for the greatest kindness, in that particular, and 
begged her pardon for his many failings and offences 
towards her. He prayed her to continue her kindness and 
care to his poor children. Moved by this appeal, the 
mother fell down in tears at her husband's feet, and begged 
him to pardon her if ever she had done anything to offend 
and displease him, and, clasping his knees, fell into a faint- 
ing fit from which she was with difficulty, and long after, 
recovered. A little before this took place, his children 
were brought, by the Bishop of Ely, all crying around him, 
but the father acquitted himself, in taking leave of them, 
with much composure of mind, exhibiting nothing of weak- 
ness or unmanliness." The Duke bade his sons learn 
obedience to their king by his unhappy example, and his 
daughters obey the authority of their mother."— Roberts' 
'Life of Monmouth* vol. ii. 

(2) Marshall, the Duke's attendant. 

(3) "On Monmouth's first appearance a murmur of sighs 
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and groans went round the whole assembly, which by 
degrees sank into almost a breathless silence — as if every 
syllable he had to utter was sacred, and not to be profaned 
with the unhallowed mixture of any vulgar sound." — 
Ralph. 

(4) The Duke came from the Tower to the scaffold at 
10, a.m., Wednesday, July 15, 1685, attended by the 
Bishop of Ely, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, Dr. 
Tennison and Dr. Hooper, which four the Kiug was 
graciously pleased to send him, as his assistants to prepare 
him for death. The lieutenant brought the Duke some 
steps without the fortress in his coach, and then delivered 
him to the Sheriffs of the city, who conducted him on foot 
through a hedge of soldiers, accompanied by three officers 
with pistols in their hands, and who ascended the scaffold 
with him, and remained near him till the execution. — 
Roberts 9 'Life of Monmouth/ vol. ii. 

The above-named divines were styled "assistants," because 
they stood by or assisted Monmouth to die. It is shown 
that if they assisted or stood by the unfortunate Duke, they 
prolonged the agonies of his last hours, baited him with 
polemics, and even behaved — especially the Bishops — in the 
moral torture they put him to, more like Fathers of the 
Inquisition. — See Wallace, continuation of Sir James 
Mackintosh, ' History of England. 9 

(5) Monmouth. — I shall say but very little, I come to die 
— I die a protestant of the church of England. 

Assistants.— My lord, if you be of the church of England, 
you must acknowledge the doctrine of non-resistance to be 
true. 

M. — If I acknowledge the doctrine of the church of 
England in general, that includes all. 
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A. — My lord, it is fit to be particular, and considering 
the public evil you have done, you ought to do as much 
good now as you possibly can by a public acknowledgment. 

if. — What I have thought fit to say of public affairs, is 
in a paper which I have signed. I refer to my paper. 

A. — My lord, there is nothing in that paper about resis- 
tance, and you ought to be particular in your repentance, 
and to have it well grounded. God give you true repen- 
tance. 

if. — I die very penitent, and die with great cheerfulness 
for I know I shall go to God. 

A. — My lord, you must go to God in his own way. Sir, 
be sure you be truly penitent, and ask forgiveness of God 
for the many you have wronged. 

if. — I am sorry for every one I have wronged ; I forgive 
everybody ; I have had many enemies, I forgive them all. 

A. — Sir, your acknowledgment ought to be public and 
particular. 

if.— I am to die — pray, my lord — I refer to my paper. 

A, — My lord, as I said before, there is nothing in your 
paper about the doctrine of non-resistance. 

if. — I repent of all things that a true christian ought to 
repent of, — I am to die— pray, my lord. 

A. — God give you true repentance. 

if. — If I had not true repentance, I should not so easily 
have been without the fear of dying, I shall die like a lamb. 

A. — Much may come from natural courage. 

if. — I do not attribute it to my own nature— for I am 
fearful as other men are, — but I have now no fear, as you 
may see by my face ; but there is something within me, 
which does it ; for I am sure I shall go to God. 

A* — My lord, be sure upon good grounds ; do you repent 
you of all your sins, known or unknown, confessed or not 
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confessed, of all the sins that might proceed from error in 
judgment ? 

M, — In general for all, I do, with all my soul. 

He was then exhorted to pray for the king. The assis- 
tants repeated twice : " Oh, Lord, save the king to which 
he only answered, amen. 

Then, addressing the executioner, he said, c< pray do your 
business well ; do not serve me as you did my lord Russell ; 
I have heard you struck him three or four times ; if you 
strike me twice, I cannot promise you not to stir. Prithee, 
let me feel the axe, I fear it is not sharp enough. The 
executioner replied, "it is sharp enough, aud heavy 
enough." Then he laid down. 

The above particulars are briefly extracted from a very 
scarce sheet of four folio pages, printed at the time by 
authority ; and reprinted in Lord Somers's collection of 
Tracts. — Roberts' 'Life of Monmouth/ vol. ii. 

That account, however, gives no details of the manner in 
which the executioner performed his office. This man was 
much more agitated than he who was to suffer. 

The Duke promised twenty guineas, the half of which his 
chamberlain was to give him directly, in case he executed 
him better than lord Russell. 

No change or alteration of countenance, from the first 
to the last, was perceptible. The Duke took off his coat 
and, having prayed, laid himself down and fitted his neck 
to the block, with all the calmness and composure of mind 
that ever were possessed by any who mounted that fatal 
scaffold. He would have no cap, nor be bound, nor have 
anything on his face ; and yet, for all this, w the botcherly 
dog, the executioner, did so barbarously act his pairt, that 
he could not, at fyve stroaks of the ax,.sever the head from 
the body." At the first, which made only a slight dash in 
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his neck, his body heaved up and his head turned about ; 
the second stroke made only a deeper dash, after which, 
the body moved ; the third not doing the work, he threw 
away the axe, and said " G — d d — me, I can doe no more, 
my heart fails me," he added that his limbs were stiffened, 
and that he would willingly give forty guineas to any one 
who would finish the work. — From a pamphlet in German, 
in the possession of the author of the 'Life of Monmouth? 

The bystanders had much ado to forbear throwing him 
over the scaffold, but made him take the axe again, threat- 
ening to kill him if he did not do his duty better : with 
two strokes more, not being able to finish the work, he was 
fain to draw forth his long knife, and with it to cut off the 
remaining part of his neck ; he could not hold the head, 
but only showed it once to the people. 

If there had been no guard to conduct the executioner 
away, the people would have torn him to pieces, so great 
was their indignation at the barbarous usage of the Duke 
' of Monmouth at his hands. After his death, the people 
ran in crowds to the scaffold, and dipped some their hand- 
kerchiefs, and some their shirts, in his blood, which they 
carried away as a precious relic. 

The head being sewed to the body, it was privately in- 
terred under the communion table in the chapel of St. 
Peter ad Vincula. In front of that spot also lie the bodies 
of Anne Boleyn, Queen Katharine Howard, Margaret, 
Countess of Salisbury, the last of the Plantagenets, Lord 
Dudley, and bis young and beautiful wife, the Earl of Essex, 
and many others. — See Roberts* ' Life of Monmouth,' vol. ii. 

(6) The Duke had six children by the Duchess ; Charles, 
Earl of Doncaster, who died in the year 1679 ; James, Earl 
of Doncaster, who married the Lady Henrietta Hyde, 
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second daughter of Lawrence, Earl of Rochester ; Lord 
Henry Scot, who became Earl of Deloraine ; Lord Erancis 
Scot ; Lady Charlotte, and Lady Anne Scot ; the last two, 
died in their infancy, one survived her unfortunate father 
a few weeks only, having died in the Tower, where the 
Duke's children were confined, as appears from the follow- 
ing entries at the Tower : 

" The children of the late Duke of Monmouth, 9th July." 

The Duchess went voluntarily to take care of her chil- 
dren in the Tower. 

An order exists — to Mr. Cheek, dated August 12th, for 
the Duchess of Monmouth to dispose of the body of her 
daughter who is now dead in the Tower .—Bay ley* s 'Hist, of 
the Tower: 

Nov . 17th. A warrant under the royal signature was 
directed to the lieutenant for delivering the two sons of 
the late Duke into the hands of Samuel Hancock, Esq. — 
Bay ley s ' Hist, of the Tower: 

The Duke's eldest child was not above eleven years of 
age when his father was executed. 

Thus fell, in the thirty-sixth year of his age, James, Duke 
of Monmouth, the acknowledged head of a great party 
whose cause was that of liberty and the Protestant religion. 

How many would have been spoilt by the adulation of a 
court in which they appeared as idols ! Few would have 
been proof against the flattery to which such a position 
exposed them. — Roberts' * Life of Monmouth,' vol. ii. 

His abilities were, if not of the first rate, by no means con- 
temptible. 

He had the art of inspiring those who followed him, not 
only with confidence and esteem, but with affection, enthu- 
siasm, and even fondness. He was brave, generous, affable, 
constant in his friendships, just to his word, and an utter 
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enemy to all sorts of cruelty. In viewing his failings, we 
must remember that he was a courtier of the reign of 
Charles II, when all the upper classes attained a height of 
profligacy now unknown. — See Fox' s f History of James II* 
and Roberts' ' Life of Monmouth,' vol. ii. 

One of the most conspicuous features in the Duke's cha- 
racter seems to have been a remarkable and, as some think, 
a culpable degree of flexibility. That such a disposition is 
preferable to its opposite extreme, will be admitted by all 
who think that modesty, even in excess, is more nearly 
allied to wisdom than conceit and self-sufficiency. He had 
suffered this flexibility, so laudable in many cases, to dege- 
nerate into a habit which made him often follow the ad- 
vice or yield to the entreaties of persons whose character 
by no means entitled them to such deference. — Fox. 

His memory has been spared the reproaches and charges 
of his unhappy followers in their discomfiture ; all appear 
to have looked upon him as true to them and their cause ; 
and it is surprising, considering the numbers that suffered 
death and banishment, that no reflections were cast upon 
any part of the Duke of Monmouth's conduct. — Roberts' 
' Life of Monmouth, vol. ii. 

The great mass of his followers never believed that their 
darling Duke was dead ; they remained for years in expec- 
tation of his second coming — more great, more glorious, 
more irresistable than ever. — lb. 

It may be doubted whether the history of any civilised na- 
tion affords a parallel for the atrocities that were committed 
towards all those who were suspected of having had any 
share in the late rebellion. The vindictiveness of the cold- 
hearted tyrant James, the ferocity of his judge, Jeffreys, 
and the cruelty of his soldiers, are too well known to be 
dwelt upon here ; but a brief extract from the historians of 
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that frightful period will convey some idea of the horrors 
that were perpetrated. 

The sentences passed by the judges on the unhappy 
victims were conveyed in these words : " You must every 
one of you be had back to the place from whence you came ; 
from thence you must be drawn to the place of execution ; 
and there you must severally be hanged by the necks till 
you are almost dead, and then you must be cut down, your 
entrails must be taken out and burnt before your faces ; 
your several heads to be cut off, and your bodies to be 
divided into four parts, and those to be disposed of at the 
pleasure of the king ; and the Lord have mercy upon your 
souls." — Howell's 1 Slate Trials* 

JefFreys himself is described by Burnet as being " per- 
petually either drunk or in a rage." Colonel Kirkc was 
seut to Taunton to strike terror into the inhabitants of 
that town ; how well he executed his commission will ap- 
pear from the following description. "While the execu- 
tioner was performing the mournful duties of his office, 
Kirkc commanded the fifes to play, and the trumpets to 
sound, and the drums to beat, that the music might drown 
the cries of the dying victims and the lamentations of their 
relatives and the populace. The mangled bodies of these 
unfortunate men were, by his order, immediately stripped, 
their breasts cleft asunder, and their hearts, while warm, 
separately thrown into a large fire; and as each was cast in, 
a great shout was raised, the executioner saying ' there 
goes the heart of a traitor.' "When they were burnt, their 
quarters were boiled in pitch, and hung up at all the 
cross-ways and public parts of the town and neighbour- 
hood." — See Toulmbts ' History of Taunton; Savages 
edition. 

15 
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On another occasion the executioner, is described as being 
ankle-deep in blood. 

Jeffreys sent a regular account to the king of his pro- 
ceedings by a military officer. At this bloody assize, 331 
were executed, and 849 transported. — Roberts' 'Life of 
Monmouth' vol. ii. 

The story of Charles II having married Lucy Walters, 
the mother of Monmouth, which at one time was so gene- 
rally believed, is no longer credited. It is certain, however, 
that Lucy Walters always persisted in calling herself his 
wife, and that Charles's own sister, the Princess of Orange, 
should have recognised her as such, must always be con- 
sidered as a remarkable circumstance. In one letter from 
the Hague, May 20, 1655, she writes to her brother Charles, 
" Your wife is resolving whether she will write or no, there- 
fore I am to say nothing to you from her." In a second 
letter, from Hounslerdike, July 21, 1655, she writes — 
" Your wife desires me to present her humble duty to you, 
which is all she can say." — Thurloe's ' State Papers' 

The explanation given by Mr. Hallam, " that tins proves 
no more than that Charles, like other young men, in the 
heat of passion, was foolish enough to give that appellation 
to his mistress, and that his sister humoured him in it," 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory. — See Hallam' s 'Constitu- 
tional History ' and Roberts' ' Life of Monmouth' 

Historians too frequently entertain but little scruple, 
when dealing with the memory of the dead ; the unfortu- 
nate mother of the Duke of Monmouth has been represented 
as one of the most depraved and abandoned of her sex. 
While confessing that but little is known of her real history, 
they have had no hesitation in describing her as an utterly 
worthless and unprincipled woman; "artful, designing, im- 
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pudent, profligate," are the epithets applied to her by 
more than one writer. 

It must forcibly strike every thinking mind, that if such 
was her real character, it is not a little singular that she 
should have given birth to a son endowed with every 
opposite quality. It may not unreasonably be asked from 
whence did he derive the many excellent qualities which 
Fox and other historians have ascribed to him ? 

It will not be contended that he acquired them by edu- 
cation ; it is admitted that his education was sadly neglected, 
a fact which he himself felt, and deeply lamented ; neither 
can it be said that he derived them from his father, in whom 
we find a deficiency of almost every active virtue. 

It must also appear remarkable that the Prince of Orange 
should have permitted his wife to be on friendly terras with 
a woman of such abandoned character. It is certain that 
Charles himself entertained the strongest affection for her, 
and was with difficulty induced to separate himself from 
her. When she was sent to the Tower by Cromwell, the 
officers found the grant of five thousand hvres a year for 
life, signed by Charles, with the assurance that he would 
better the same when it should please God to restore him 
to his kingdom. It was subscribed by Nicholas, the king's 
secretary. 

The unbounded affection of Charles for her son was early 
evinced, and, though often severely tried, continued to the 
end of his life : " He had an inexhaustible fund of tender- 
ness for Monmouth, whom he loved as his own eyes," are 
the expressions of more than one historian. — See Welwood, 
Ralph, and Bulstrode. 

On referring to the authorities from whom the different 
writers have obtained their information of the character of 
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Lucy "Walters, it will be found that in many instances they 
have contented themselves with bare assertion, unsupported 
by any authority whatever ; on other occasions they quote 
Clarendon and James II. 

It is in the last degree unjust to calumniate her me- 
mory on the testimony of cither Clarendon or James ; both 
were interested in blackening the character of the mother 
of the unfortunate Monmouth. Was it to be expected that 
lie who had sent her son — his own nephew — to the scaffold, 
would hesitate to destroy, by every means in his power, 
the reputation of the mother ? Can it be supposed that a 
regard for truth or sincerity, in this instance, would have 
had any influence over a mind that on many of the greatest 
occasions of his life, evinced an utter disregard for both. 
One who proved himself an unrelenting tyrant towards all 
who were obnoxious to him, and of whom the great Duke 
of Marlborough said to a lady about to present a petition 
in behalf of her brothers — " Madam, I dare not flatter vou 
with any hope of success, for the marble is as capable of 
feeling compassion as the king's heart." 

The statement of Clarendon that the visit of Lucy 
Walters to Holland was made with a design to captivate 
the youthful monarch Charles, who was then residing at 
the Hague, is too extravagant to be seriously entertained 
by any unprejudiced mind. The supposition that a young 
lady of good family ^should, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, set out from a remote Welsh county to undertake 
a journey to Holland to win the affection of an exiled king 
whom she had never seen, and " who was at that time as 
remarkable for continence as he afterwards became for the 
opposite quality," is incredible. 

The journey to London could not. at the period referred 
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to, be accomplished in less than twelve and fourteen days, 
and was attended both with difficulty and danger. 

It is known that Clarendon left no means untried to dis- 
solve the connection between Charles and the mother of 
Monmouth. It is more than probable that it was at his 
^stigation the unjustifiable attempt was made to forcibly 
separate Monmouth, when an infant, from his mother ; an 
attempt which, as will appear from the following narrative, 
had nearly proved successful. 

The child having been placed out to nurse, the mother 
set out, attended by her gentleman, to visit the infant. 
Having called by the way to pay a visit, the gentleman 
asked permission to be excused for a short time, having 
some business to transact; this being readily granted, 
he hastened to Shiedam, the residence of Mr. Ghysen, 
a merchant near Rotterdam ; he pretended to be sent 
to fetch the nurse and child, and carried them both away 
from Mr. Ghysen's. The mother waited patiently till 
night began to draw on, when her suspicions were excited, 
and finding a gentleman who offered to accompany her, she 
proceeded. Finding her son gone, she indulged in the 
most frantic grief, rent her clothes and tore her hair : she 
suspected the child had been carried off to be taken to 
England. She ordered horses and posted that night to 
Maeslandsluys, at the mouth of the Meuse. Early in the 
morning, as she arrived, the mayor of the place and one of 
the lords of the States were taking boat for the Hague. 
Having learnt from the distracted mother who the child 
was, a general search was made, but without success. Ten 
or twelve days after, the infant was discovered at Loosdy- 
men and restored to the grieving parent. — See Roberts' 
* Life of Monmouth? vol. i. 
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NOTES. 



The above incident, while it proves the heartless persecu- 
tion to which the unfortunate mother was exposed from 
the very men who have reviled her memory, must convince 
every one that, destitute as they have represented her to 
be of every other virtue, she was not devoid of maternal 
affection. 
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BATTLE OP THE ALMA. 

" In the field of proud honour — our swords in our hands, 
Our Queen and our country to save : 
While victory shines on life's last ebbing sands, 
Oh, who would not rest with the brave ?" 

Burns. 

Hark ! 'tis the battle's thunder ; 

Heard ye the cannons' roar ? 
The fiery fight, on Alma's height, 

Is rocking Alma's shore. 

In yonder bright horizon 

In vivid lines I see 
A distant land — a crowded strand — 

A calm, but darken' d sea — 

A shore with barges studded — 
Forms hurrying to and fro ; 
Arms rudely piled — steeds rushing mid — 

■ 

Huge camels toiling slow : 
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232 BATTLE OF THE ALMA. 

No stain upon the banners — 

Still gleam the bayonets bright — 

Plumes flutt'ring gay : War's bright array 
Is bursting on my sight. 

Brave hearts are wildly throbbing ; 

Cheers, frantic, rend the air ; 
The clash of steel, the clarion's peal, 

Now vibrate on my ear. 

Beyond, steep heights are bristling 

With cannon, tier on tier ; 
On every ridge, each cliff's sharp edge, 

The foe's dark lines appear. 

Beneath, all peaceful murmuring 

The gentle Alma flows, 
Calm, pure and bright, withHeav'n's own light 

Its tranquil bosom glows. 

But hark ! 'tis the trumpet's peal, 

Their steady tread all keeping ; 
O'er yonder plain, a dazzling train, 

The living mass is sweeping — 

• 

Where crashing hails the deadly grape, 

Where rifles sharp are flashing, 
Through river deep— up dizzy steep 

The mighty wave is dashing — 
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'Mid flame and smoke, Oh God ! now hear 

The dread artillery booming ; 
Through fiery cloud and sulphury shroud 

Dark columns' heads are looming, 

And ceaseless still, with fatal ami 

The iron storm is hailing ; 
In front and flank I see each rank 

Mowed down — but no one quailing. 

To climb and storm the deadly trench, 

Yon band is desperate toiling ; 
They've scaled the hill — why stand they still ? 

Oh God ! they're backward reeling. 

But see ! — brave England's stately guards 
From the cloud are fast emerging ; 

Now side by side with Scotland's pride 
In deadly line are charging. 

On — on ye brave ! though bold the foe, 

Though steep the field, and gory, 
Before you lies life's dearest prize, 

Bright fame — immortal glory. 

In streams flows England's noblest blood, 

Gaul's bravest sons are sinking, # 
The bright array fast melts away, 

But not one hand is shrinking. 



i 
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Then, forward still — let each one charge, 

His weapon firmly grasping, 
When right 'gainst might shall join in fight 

The struggle can't be lasting. 

E'en now they yield — no rank can stand 

The deadly shock sustaining ; 
The timid fly — the noble die — 

To yield, or fly, disdaining. 

Your task is done — your battle won — 
But cease, oh cease from slaying ; 

The truly brave rejoice to save 
The brave, for mercy praying. 

'Tis night — and slowly rising 
On Alma's blood-stained height, 

Pale — mournful — lone — the gentle moon 
Now sheds her pensive light. 

Where thickest lies the carnage 

'Mid yonder heap of dead, 
One form alive, I see, — still strive 

To stanch the bleeding head ; 

Oh, haste ! — upraise — yet save him — 

A heart to whom he's dear, 
Her all would give— could he but live 

Her home again to cheer. 
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Brief time hath pass'd, since clasping 
A young bride's gentle hand, 

Proud — living — warm — I saw that form 

< 

Before an altar stand : 

And scarce full twenty summers 
Had pass'd o'er that young brow. 

When standing there — to one so fair 
He breathed love's fervent vow ; 

And still, all loving — trembling — 

That young bride sits at home, 
Oft counts the days — and silent prays 

He soon again may come ; 

And oft, in fancy, pictures 

The rapture of her mind, 
When fast beneath his laurel wreath 

Her loving arms are twined. 

It may not be — fast ebbing — 

Life's dream will soon be o'er : 
That fading eye — now fix'd on high — 

Shall cheer her home no more.* 

* The incident alluded to in these lines, is alas ! too true. 
A young officer of high family and great promise, and married 
only just before he left this country for the East, fell gallantly 
leading on his men, in the deadly struggle on the heights of 
the Alma. 
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And hearts as brave are throbbing, 

Who wait but for the day 
When 'mid the slain on victory's plain 

They too shall silent lay. 

All peaceful be your slumber, 

Immortal fame your prize, 
Your glorious name a kindling flame, 

A meteor in the skies. 

A living star — that seen afar 

Shall fire the brave to dare 
Those deeds that give the claim to live, 

And your bright glory share. 

I 



THE EXD. 



1. K. ADLAKU, PRINTKU, BABTIIOLOHKW CLOSE . 
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